


old-fashioned 


lhomemade 


ean soup! 


A hearty bean Soup, enriched with tasty morsels of tender ham, 


cooked the home way to win a man’s enthusiastic applause 


LACE a fragrant, steaming bowl of 

Heinz creamy bean soup before a hun- 
gry man and see his eyes gleam with quick 
delight. Here’s a lusty dish—a real old-time 
favorite that carries a grown man back to 
days when a hock of ham and a kettleful 
of beans were set to cook all day long on 
the back of the old wood-burning range. 


Heinz chefs prepare this savory, comforting 
soup in the old-time way. Choice, hand- 
selected beans are carefully washed, soaked 
for hours until tender, and simmered long 
and slowly. Then succulent bits of country- 
smoked ham are added. Expertly seasoned 
and sealed hot in shining tins—Heinz bean 
soup comes to you ready to heat and eat. 


Your grocer has Heinz bean soup. Ask him 
for several cans. And select, too, some of 
your other favorites—such as cream of mush- 
room, clam chowder and chicken noodle— 
from among the twenty-two delicious kinds. 


22 DELECTABLE KINDS 


Consommé 
Consommé Madriléne 
Vegetable Soup 
Vegetable Beef Soup 
Corn Chowder 
Chicken Noodle Soup 
Clam Chowder 

Bean Soup 

Cream of Spinach 
Cream of Mushroom 
Cream of Oyster 


Cream of Asparagus 
Cream of Green Pea 
Cream of Celery 
Cream of Tomato 
Pepper Pot 

Scotch Broth 

Mock Turtle 

Onion Soup 
Chicken Gumbo(Cre« 
Genuine Turtle Sou 


Chicken with Rice 


Hesumz 


Soups 


Copr. 1937, 
H. J. Heinz 
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"Sweetheart, sweetheart, sweetheart — 


will you love me ever?”...In the 
glorious notes of Sigmund Romberg’s 
immortal melody, Nelson Eddy pours 
out his tale of devotion to beautiful 
Jeanette MacDonald! Not even in 
“Rose Marie” or “Naughty Marietta” 
were these singing sweethearts of the 
screen so appealing, so thrilling, as 
in this bitter-sweet romance blended 


4with rapturous song! 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE with 


JOHN BARRYMORE 
Herman Bing and Brilliant Cast 
Produced by Directed by 
HUNT STROMBERG ¢ ROBERT Z. LEONARD 








en route to or from 


Pacific Northwest 


SPOKANE * SEATTLE * TACOMA 
PORTLAND * VANCOUVER * VICTORIA 


California 
Alaska 


via Glacier National Park 
(OPEN JUNE 15 ¢ SEPT. 15) 


Low-Cost Stop-Off Tours 
1-2-3 days « open-top buses 


-------MAIL COUPON TODAY-----=- 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. NW-1, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information about your travel service 
to Glacier Park (1) Pacific Northwest () Alaska 1) 
California 1 Dude Ranches [) Prepaid Tours () 
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ADOPTED: The Journalism Class. of 
Weatherford College has adopted News 
WEEK as its chief authority on foreign and 
national affairs. They have found that it is 
the best magazine of its type. 

Bs ELMORE WARREN 
Weatherford, Texas 
7 


DISTRESS: I am very much distressed over 
seeing in your weekly—which [ have come to 
regard very highly for its accuracy as well 
as its sprightliness—a statement regarding 
possible. flood conditions in New Orleans. 

You state: “Near the valley’s southerly 
end, New Orleans might be saved similarly, 
etc.” I have underlined the might. This is 
an example of the stupid, careless, almost 
malicious propaganda that has gone out re- 
garding this city in relation to the flood. 
Your writer seems ignorant of the Atcha- 
falaya fuse-plug levee, which could also be 
used in case of danger. As a former naval 
officer, I have some intelligent ability to 
analyze conditions affecting the possible 
danger to this city, and I count amongst my 
friends ranking officers of the Army Engi- 
neer Corps in this city. Not one of these 
officers—numbering some 20 or 30—has made 
the slightest move to send his family out of 
a possible danger zone, and the statements of 
trained and competent army engineers are 
to the effect that New Orleans is absolutely 
safe from any danger. 

A result of the propaganda referred to is 
that hundreds of visitors who would come to 
this city at this time of the year—Carnival 


is next week—have been scared away, 
very noticeable loss will be felt by merc! 
hotels, and other interested parties. 1. 
extent, propaganda adverse to New O 
is unfair, unjust, and ethically immor 
trust at the earliest possible moment, 
writers will investigate the truth of 
statements and largely and publicly 
retraction. 
ALVIN 

New Orleans, La. 

Editorial Note: The story (Flood, News-\\ 
Feb. 6), of which Mr. Hovey-King complains, 
that the flood crest had not reac “— the Mississit 
the time of writing. Mr. Hovey-King was corr 
reporting that engineers did not believe New O 
was in danger. News-WEEK also w 
ing that the Bonnet Carre spillway was construct 
protect the city from just such a rise as that noi 
ling the river. Last week, while thousands of Mari 
celebraters crowded New Orleans, excess water fr 
Mississippi poured through the partly opened st 
gates at 38,000 cubic feet per second. Feb. 12, w 
ground seepage behind New Orleans levees fl 
small low-lying section of the city. 


as correct in; 


PEACE: In your issue of Feb. 6, 1937 
noticed that Mr. Mort Abramson regrets 
fact that Dr. Maude Royden has come t 
United States in the interests of Peace. (1 
rather fundamental reason for her comin: 
us is that we are an English-speaking people; 
the countries he suggests all speak othe! 
languages. In his opinion we are “one of t! 
greatest peace-loving nation s in the wor 
A glance at his old News-Weexks will shov 
him how we love Peace. Jan. 9, 1937, | 





Next Week's 


e February 27 NEWS-WEEK will be the first issue of the merged 
NEWS-WEEK and TODAY. As NEWS-WEEK has done in th: 
past, the combined magazine will continue to report events of the 
week impartially, concisely, and completely in both text and 

NEWS-WEEK takes pleasure in announcing an ada 


pictures. 


tional feature: “Today in America," a page of interpretation anc 
comment by Raymond Moley, Editor of TODAY and of the 
merged publication. 
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HOW 


It is easy to figure how much 
the telephone costs. It is not 
easy to reckon how much it 
Saves, 

A single telephone call may 
save a life—brighten a friend- 
ship or a day—sell a bill of 
goods or land a job. 

One telephone call may be 
worth more to you than the 
cost of the service for months 
and years to come. 


NEWS-WEEK 


The telephone saves you 
priceless hours of time each 
week—spares you trips through 
snow and storm these uncertain 
winter days. 

Without moving from the 
warmth and comfort of your 
own fireside, you are in touch 
with stores and friends and 
office—by telephone. The cost 
is but a few cents a day. In re- 
turn, the telephone offers you 


MUCH DOES THE TELEPHONE UOST? 


increasing measure of security, 
convenience, happiness and 
achievement. 


Every time you call a number, you use 
some part of a nation-wide telephone 
system that cost more than four billion 
dollars to build and employs about 
300,000 people. The facili- 
ties of this entire organiza- 
tion are yours to command — 
anywhere, any time, and at 
small cost. 
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“The morning comes—I don’t know a 
pleasanter feeling than that of waking 
with the sun shining on objects quite 
new, and (although you have made the 
voyage a dozen times), quite strange 
. .. all seems as gay and as comfortable 
as may be—the sun shines brighter than 
you have seen it for a year, the sky is a 
thousand times bluer, and what a cheery 
clatter of shrill quick French voices comes 
up from the court-yard under the 


windows!” 
—William Makepeace Thackeray. 


** A country beloved by men like Sterne 
and Thackeray, Charles Dickens and 
Henry James... Stevenson went through 
its inland waterways in a canoe and over 
its mountain passes on foot, to produce 
two little masterpieces, “An Inland Voy- 


age” and “Travels with a Donkey.” 





** A country whose written history runs 
back to Julius Caesar and his imperial 
legions . . . whose first literature was 
written in the suave Latin of the Silver 
Age . . . whose territory is alive with 
deep-rooted memories of the past... 
Gothic cathedrals, medieval walled 
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Ze 7g] NORMANDIE, Mar. 17 * ILE DE FRANCE, Feb. 20 * PARIS, Feb. 27 
= Scheduled flights available via Air-France to every capital in Europe 
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towns, Renaissance chateaux, the ordered 


elegance of 18th-century architectufe. 


** A country of many countries . . 

level Picardy, bathed in pearly light . . . 
opulent Normandy . . . wild and wooded 
Auvergne .. . tranquil, sunlit Provence 
... the austere Pyrenees . . . each with 
its special gifts of hospitality . . . the 
wines of Bordeaux, of Burgundy, of 
Champagne . . . a hundred cheeses. . . | 


a hundred Sauces...an epicure’s Eden. 


** A county whose coastline spaces 
smart bathing beaches and ancient fish- 
ing ports . . . Deauville and Harfleur 
... La Baule and St.-Nazaire .. . Biar- 


ritz and Bordeaux eee Toulon and Cannes 





. « « whose deep-water mariners have 





sailed the seven seas for centuries .. «| 
whose maritime tradition finds its cul- | 
mination in the magnificent streamlined | 
Normandie, world’s greatest ship, and | 
her companions in the French Line fleet. 


PARIS—1937 
EXPOSITION INTERNATIONALE 
Once again the nations of the world 
send the finest products of their artists 
and engineers to a dazzling world’s fair 
in Paris. Special reductions on railroads, 
air-lines, steamships, for exposition visi- 
tors. Ask your Travel Agent. 


Sreneh Line 


610 FIFTH AVENUE (ROCKEFELLER CENTER), N. Y. 
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15, shows the United States a close second jy 
the “World’s Biggest Navies.” Jan. 16, 1937 
page 11, reports that the order was given fo; 
the construction of two battleships, to cog 
approximately $100,000,000. A little over a 
year ago we disgracefully refused to vive o i 
support to the agency for the pacific settle. 


ment of international disputes, the Wor\q 
Court. ‘ 

In his remarkable book, which everyone 
should read, “Peace With Honour,” \. 4 
Milne refers to the “increasingly popular. 
but mistaken, belief that ‘We are all pacifists 


” 


nowadays.’ We are not...” He continues: 
“The greatest minds may have been at wor] 
but they have not been single-minded. hey 
have not been determined on peace: they 
have merely been exploring the avenues oj 
Peace with Honour, Peace with Sec 
Peace with—what you will. 

lf we honestly believe in Peace, we should 


unqualifiedly welcome Dr. Royden (who. it 
should be noted, is no interloper:; she was 
invited by the Emergency Peace Campaign 
to make this speaking tour). What though 


some other countries need such an inspira- 
tion as Miss Royden, we too have a ¢reat 
need of her. We should attempt to match 
her generosity in the interests of World 
Peace, which affects the welfare of us all. 
with our open-mindedness to our shoric 
ings, to approximate her love of Peace 
eur zeal in working for it. 

CHARLES Ropes R1 

Lexington, Va. 
© 


THIRTEEN: \We—the public—have been 
told repeatedly that the mental examinations 
of the drafted men during the World War 
proved many of them to be no more than 
years old (mentally). 

When they returned they were of course 
absorbed into the national life. We have seen 
many of them in the 74th Congress and at the 
polls Nov. 3, but do you not think that all 
the bully and bluster and greed in the present 
attitude of the C.I.O. is just the exhibi- 
tionism of the 13-year-old boy ? 

ALIce Rov? 

Brookline, Mass. 

_ 


AIR TIME: I've been hearing a lot about 
how radio won the election for the Demo- 
crats, confounding 85 per cent of the coun- 
try's newspapers and puncturing the myth 
of the power of the press. 

Now I'm connected indirectly with the ra- 
dio industry myself, but claims like that 
seem to me to be just plain crazy. 

As far as I’ve been able to find out, the 
Communists spent more than ever before on 
their broadcasts and got their smallest vote 
Ditto the Socialists. And the Republicans 
put in a lot more time gassing over the air 
than any of the Democrats, but they got 
licked. 

It looks like the November landslide will 
have to be chalked up to the personal popu- 
larity of one man—not to either newspapers 
or radio. 

P. McMurrey 

San Antonio, Texas 


Editorial Note: During the campaign, the Repub- 
lican National Committee and associated organizations 
bought and used 69 hours and 3 minutes of radio time 
on major networks; Democratic National Committee 
and associated organizations, 66 hours, 45 minutes; 
Communist party, 2 hours, 15 minutes; Socialist party, 
1 hour, 2 minutes. Editor & Publisher, newspaper 
trade journal, estimates that between 60 and 70 per 
cent of all American dailies supported Landon. 


HIGH DUDGEON: \Vhen [I see a publica- 
tion printing the picture of John L. Lewis on 
the front page, it shows the utter disregard 
for the American people, for you are making 
him a headline and of importance when i 
fact he is one of the deadliest menaces we 
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have to our country, A man who has lined 
up with the Communists to destroy labor and 
ett a Dictatorship for himself, should not be 
starred by any publication. 

fhe trouble with the press is they cater to 
ost any one who they think is a headliner, 
riminals ete. 

\Work for the salvation of the United 


States and put your efforts to that task, and 
let the seekers of power in the background 
nd keep them there for your own good. 


men as Lewis and his gang of cut- 
ts would strangle you at the first op- 
portunity, and it might be wise to remain 
silent about such people. Keep the radicals 
» background. 
E. Netson Hicu 
innati, Ohio 
* 


AGED SECRETS: Since archeology in 
these West Texas sand hills has been my 
rite hobby for the past five years to the 
extent of having loaned all my finds to higher 
institutions of learning, I can hardly let vour 
on Archeology (News-WeEEk, Dec. 
vo without comment. 
the Egyptian mummy Wah were ad- 
| of the fact this new portable X-ray ap- 
is had brought to light the fact that 
$2,000 of jewelry graced his venerable bones, 
to our certain knowledge he might jump 
lumb” out of his bandages. 
th would indeed be surprised to learn 
a dead man’s bones no longer enjoy 
y today, especially when that person 
has entombed with him the jewelry he so 
ily admired in life. 
erhaps Cleopatra is having bad dreams 
» days, lest our bone addicts take a few 
shots of her, expose the ribbon-thin 
lets mad Anthony gave her. . . And no 
telliny what else. 
yptian morticians left no written records 
of their embalming secrets, which are per- 
ps lost to us forever. We can, however, 
piece enough clues together to outline their 


embalming process of mummies (some arch- 
eologists are fidgety, lest mummy X-raying 
reveal that Egyptians 4,000 years ago wore 
long handles too). 


\When death, the black camel of time, 
bowed before an Egyptian’s home, the first 


group of morticians, known as Lectors, su- 
pervised embalming, according to wealth, 
station in life, and court position (if any). 

the Cutters removed internal or- 
gans, giving the body a palm-wine bath, 


which was mostly an alcohol concoction. . . 
Nile water was then used to rinse the wine 
off with, and the body placed in a saline so- 
lution. . . On the 37th day the body was 
wined again, anointed with oils of palm, 
cedar, and ripe cinnamon .. . India’s gummy 
myrrh was next used as a preservative agent. 
. The body was placed in sand until the 56th 


day, when the (deleted internal organ) space 
was filled with myrrh, chaff, aromatic oils, 
ind bitumen. . . The 70th day the deceased 
vas wrapped in 2,700 yards of linen bandages, 
nd that briefly is why Wah looks so lifelike 


1,000 years after his death. 
s-WEEK is not only a necessity with 
t is the week’s news guidebook. 
Leon GUINN 
p Springs, Texas 


BONUS: Think it would be interesting to 
n how many of the bonus bonds have 
veel cashed. 
in other words how many dollars and 
cents has payment of the bonus cost the Fed- 
eral Government. 
A. A. HiMan 


Ni sere « ‘¢ ‘ 
imneapolis, Minn. 


_ Editorial Note: $1,793,727,200 worth of bonds were 
issued to veterans. Add to the above figure about 
50,000,000 in small checks. As of Jan. 15, 1937, the 
Treasury had redeemed $1,349,984,200 of both bonds 


and che kh 
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use VITALIS and the 


“60-SECOND WORKOUT”! 


HEREVER you go—whatever you do—you’re 

\X) judged, first of all, by your appearance. That's 
why well-groomed hair is important. For it wins 
the admiration and respect of everyone you meet. 
You can easily give your hair the proper care 
—keep it looking lustrous and handsome—with 
Vitalis and the “60-Second Workout.” Just rub 
Vitalis briskly into the scalp. This vigorous massage 
awakens circulation ... loosens the tight, dry skin 
of the scalp. The pure vegetable oil of Vitalis helps 


replace needed natural scalp oils. 


Your hair responds with new life, new “lustre.” 
Loose dandruff goes. Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout” gives you a handsome head of hair, 
easy-to-comb...without that objectionable “patent- 


leather” look! 


Keep your hair good-looking with Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout.” Get a bottle of Vitalis 


at any drugstore today. 


VITALIS 








@ 50 SECONDS to rub—circulation 
quickens — needed oil is replaced —your 
hair has a chance! 





hy, 


@10 SECONDS to comb and brush— 
your hair has a lustre but no objection- 
able “‘patent-leather’’ look. 

ASK YOUR BARBER for 
genuine Vitalis in the new 
sanitary Single-Application 
Sealtube. Where you see this 
seal, you are assured the same 
genuine Vitalis you use at home. 


HELPS KEEP HAIR HEALTHY AND HANDSOME 
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Great enterprises require great equipment. Here is one of the 
Payne International Model A-8’s in action on the bank of the 
Columbia River. Stamina built into every part of the chassis 
and engine qualifies the truck to do such work at maximum 
efficiency, at minimum cost. 


INTERNATIONAL 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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“Asa woman in the trucking contracting busi- 
ness,” says Mrs. Payne, “I find that I always 
get a square deal. We put our business on a 
business basis and keep it there.” Mrs. Payne 
says her Internationals have always been 
dependable money makers for her, operating 
at lower cost than any other trucks she ever 


owned. 


T Grand Coulee on the 
Columbia River, the 
greatest dam construction job 
ever undertaken, Mrs. C. M. 
Payne, of Spokane, head of the 
C. M. Payne Contract Truck- 
ing Company, has plenty to do 
with trucks—her own trucks. 


To say that Mrs. Payne is 
ens with her International 
‘rucks is putting it mildly. 


Mrs. Payne says: 


“Our Internationals at 
Grand Coulee work three 
shifts around the clock daily, 
seven hours to each shift. 
They have worked practically 
every day since we put them 
on the job. And they have 


operated at less cost from day 


HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


to day over this period of time 
than any other trucks we ever 
owned. Furthermore, Inter- 
national Harvester knows the 
contractor's problems, and 
Scacaianal service is so 
nearly perfect that it is in a 
class & itself.” 

International’s supremacy 
in heavy-duty work is paral- 
leled in every hauling field. 
International Harvester will 
be glad to find the right solu- 
tion to your hauling problem 
whether you handle a half- 
ton of merchandise for a city 
store or ten tons of mud from 
a river bed. 


Ask any International 
dealer or Company-owned 
branch about it. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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DIPLOMACY: Duce’s Forces Overshadow Hitler’s in Spain; 


Britain Gives Ribbentrop a $2,000,000,000 Rearmament Shock 


EUROPEAN 


“The Italians are war-tried soldiers, 
having fought in Ethiopia. They har- 
monize, better than the Germans, with 
Spanish troops. It was the Italians 
who took Malaga!” 

Had this statement come—like sim- 
ilar propaganda blasts—from Madrid, 
it would have gone almost unnoticed. 
Instead it came over the wires of Ste- 
fani, official Italian news agency, and 
Benito Mussolini’s press adorned it 
with boastful headlines. 

Thus last week, in Rome at least, the 
last pretense of nonintervention disap- 
peared from the Spanish war. Within 
a few days, vital facts long kept secret 
came to light in other capitals—and the 
shreds of.truth made-a-pattern: as far 
as Europe’s master diplomats were 
concerned, Dictator-designate Fran- 
cisco Franco had victory in the bag. 


The Duce and 
his men: “War- 
tried soldiers 


Armiks: “There are large numbers 
of Italians in Spain,” Foreign Under- 
Secretary Cranborne placidly replied to 
a question in the House of Commons, 
after the Fascist victory at Malaga. 
“T cannot give any accurate estimate.” 

Others did. The facts significantly 
revealed that the Duce’s forces definite- 
ly overshadowed Hitler’s in the proxy 
war beyond the Pyrenees. The last 
contingent of Germans left New Year's 
Eve—3,000 entrained at Munich for an 
Italian port whence a ship brought 
them to Spain. Their arrival brought 


@universar NEWSREEL FROM NEWSPHOTOS 





the Reich’s total contribution to 20,000. 


By contrast, Italy has poured 26,000 
men into Franco’s ranks since Dec. 22 
alone. Some 12,000 of these—reputedly 
given the choice of Spain or Ethiopia— 
arrived at Cadiz Feb. 6. Two days 
later the Fascists, supported by Ger- 
man artillery and 100 Italian tanks, 
captured Malaga. There last week an 
Italian cruiser disgorged 1,000 more 
volunteers. 


Foop: Not only Germany, but also 
Russia, had noticeably backed out of 
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the conflict. Josef Stalin had reason to 
believe that Britain and Italy—newly 
bound by their agreement on mutual 
‘rights in the Mediterranean—had con- 
cocted an understanding on Spain, too: 
they wanted neither Nazis nor Com- 
munists threatening their interests on 
the peninsula and the back door of their 
natural ally France. 

For self-protection, France must 
abide by Britain’s say. This would 
leave Russia holding the Spanish feed- 
bag. Furthermore, Stalin saw no sense 
in pouring supplies into Catalonia, 
home of Trotskyists and now ruled by 
equally anti-Soviet Anarchists. 

Gradually, while diverting popular 
attention to domestic trials (see page 
11), Moscow reduced its contributions 
to Moscow’s ceuse. Hence an increas- 
ingly severe food shortage, which by 
last week had definitely brightened 
Franco’s chances. 


INTERESTS: Last week brought star- 
tling confirmation of Britain’s reported 
agreement with Italy. In London Sir 
Robert Vansittart, brains of the For- 
eign Office, informed French Ambassa- 
dor Charles Corbin that Britain was 
“convinced” the Reds couldn’t win. 


Therefore, Whitehall’s technical di- 
rector added, Britain had undertaken 
negotiations with Franco, who already 
had guaranteed he would respect Brit- 
ish interests. Why not_let the Italians 
win the war—and later weld Franco’s 
friendship with a sizable Anglo-French 
loan? Franco needed men and money 
—Italy could hardly supply the second. 


Saturday Corbin arrived in Paris 
and hurriedly conferred with Foreign 
Minister Yvon Delbos, who then re- 
ported to the Cabinet. That night, P. J. 
Philip, all-wise New York Times cor- 
respondent in Paris, cabled: “French 
leaders admitted tonight that... non- 
intervention ... had failed and... 
was about to be abandoned.” 


DEFENSE: Without one dissenting 
voice the experts of 27 nations, sitting in 
London since August as a Non-interven- 
tion Committee, suspended their useless 
labors. Instead they trooped into St. 
James’ Palace for George VI’s first dip- 
lomatic levee. They wondered: would 
Reich Ambassador Joachim von Ribben- 
trop bow traditionally or repeat the sen- 
sational Nazi salute of the previous week, 
when he presented his credentials? 

He fooled them. He and the seventeen 
Embassy aides who marched into the 
white and gold throne room did neither, 
or both: their right hands went up— 
but at the same time their bodies bent 
in the middle. 

The Germans had plenty of reason to 
bend. Thursday afternoon, as von Rib- 
bentrop motored from his Mayfair 
home to the Foreign Office, newsstand 
placards caught his eye: “Four Hun- 
dred Millions for Defense—Official an- 
nouncement.” 

Just one hour previously, Chancel- 

lor of the Exchequer Neville Chamber- 
lain had told the House of Commons 
_ that Britain would borrow $2,000,000,- 
000 for its five-year rearmament pro- 
gram, in addition to an annual $1,000,- 
000,000 expenditure. 
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From gray Winter skies the roar of Italian and German bombers 
warned Madrid of coming death. Last week after fourteen weeks of 
siege the toll stood at 574 killed, 1,800 wounded. But the capital still 
held off the attack of Gen. Francisco Franco’s Moors and Fascists 


Outside Madrid the Rebels 


ate beans in peace . 


Fascist reinforcements arrived from Germany 
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invincible .. . . . . with fresh troops for the front 


‘We must make Madrid... 
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IN DIA: Six-Year Negotiations Bring Constitution 
And Vote to Thirty-Five Million Moslems and Hindus 


They came down hot Bombay streets 
and rutted Ganges Valley roads. Al- 
together, some 35,000,000 Indians went 
to the polls last week—28,000,000 more 
than in 1934. 

Only half could read. The others fol- 
lowed party insignia—umbrellas, clocks, 
trees, and bicycles. Confused officials 
tried vainly to identify Moslem women 
hidden by heavy veils. 

This week India ended its first elec- 
tions under the new Constitution signed 
Aug. 2, 1935, by George V—longest 
and most complicated legislation ever 
to pass the British Parliament. 

Five years earlier, during the height 
of Mahatma Gandhi's “civil disobedi- 
ence” campaign, London had summoned 
Indian princes and politicians to a 
series of meetings to reconstruct India’s 
government. By 1933 the so-called 
Round Table Conferences had drafted 
a new Constitution for 350,000,000 
quarreling, revolution-ripe Indians, 
speaking twelve languages and 222 
dialects, and embittered by religious 
and caste hatreds. 

It took two years more and all the 
parliamentary craft of Sir Samuel 
Hoare—now First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, then Secretary for India—to 
steer the Round Table Conference’s 
plan through the House of Commons. 
Winston Churchill and: other die-hard 
Conservatives violently opposed con- 
cessions as dangerous signs of imperial 
“weakness.” 

The 105,000-word India Act set up a 
Federal government of eleven provin- 
cial Legislatures, averaging 170 mem- 
bers. These, in turn, elect the majority 
of a 375-member Assembly—lower house 
of a national Parliament, with the Vice- 
roy as executive. The upper house— 
Council of State—is partly elected, 
partly appointed by native princes. 


SAFEGUARDS: Theoretically, these na- 
tional and provincial Parliaments are 
supreme (except for defense and for- 
eign relations, which the Viceroy di- 
rectly handles). But in practice their 
power depends on British consent. The 
Constitution contains a number of 
adroitly phrased “safeguards’’—clauses 
enabling the Viceroy or provincial 
Governors to suspend its operation for 
the “public safety.” 


From the first, Gandhi’s Congress 
party—India’s largest and most power- 
ful—assailed the Constitution: the safe- 
guards left authority just where it was 
—in the hands of the British, the native 
princes, and the wealthy traders. Other 
provisions, giving special electoral seats 
to Moslems, Sikhs, and Christians, 
Gandhi considered an attempt to keep 
India disunited. His party, demanding 
complete independence, announced it 
would boycott the Constitution. 


Yet when the first provincial elec- 
tions started, Jan. 19, Gandhi’s party 





entered more of the 5,000 candidates 
than any other faction. In thus abandon- 
ing their boycott, the Nationalists sup- 
posedly intended to use their elected 
members to disrupt the Legislatures. 
But observers guessed that the joys of 
officeholding would sweeten sour Na- 
tionalist dispositions and cause them to 
work for independence through parlia- 
mentary channels. 


DiscipLe: Even the most violent of. 


their leaders, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
—party president since Gandhi's re- 
tirement three years ago—showed signs 
of mellowing. 

Son of the richest Brahman in Alla- 
habad, Nehru acquired strongly pro- 
British views at Harrow and spend- 
thrift habits at Cambridge. These he 
lost soon after his return to India in 
1912. He became Gandhi's leading dis- 
ciple, served political terms in British 
prisons, and—after a trip to Moscow 
in 1925—turned into a left-wing 
Socialist. 

Preaching, but seldom practicing, 
action against Britain instead of 
Gandhi's passive resistance, Nehru last 
week wound up his campaign with an 
electioneering swing around India by 
plane. 

Many thought that even substantial 
Nationalist majorities would avail 


Nehru ‘little. Embracing many shades 


of opinion, the Congress party is too 
loosely organized to present a firm 
front to London. 


Pandit Nehru: From riches to radicals 


Biggest election lesson: politically 
naive Indians can’t yet seriously at- 
tempt to upset London’s policy of dj- 
vision—by which some _ 50,000  so- 
phisticated Britons have ruled for three 
centuries a country containing one- 
sixth the world’s population. 


FINLAND: Battle of Old Men 
Closes With Double Knockout 


In the lofty-pillared Parliament at 
Helsingfors, Finland’s two greatest poli- 
ticians this week renewed a twenty- 
year-old struggle. 


In March, 1917, Pehr Evind Svinhuf- 
vud escaped from a Czarist prison in 
Siberia and hurried home to help his 
country combat a Moscow-inspired Bol- 
shevist revolution. By June, 1918, the 
Finnish White Guards, aided by 12,000 
Germans, had suppressed ‘the Reds— 
and with them, the Liberals and Social 
Democrats, headed by Kaarlo Juho 
Stahlberg. 


Asa result of this Conservative army 
victory, Parliament granted Svinhufvud 
supreme power. To repay the Germans 
for their help, he offered the Finnish 
ducal crown to Prince Frederick Charles 
of Hesse, brother-in-law of Kaiser Wil- 
helm II. But the Reich’s collapse on 
the western front caused the Finns to 
backtrack hastily. Svinhufvud _re- 
signed, Stahiberg drafted a democratic 
Constitution, and Parliament elected 
him Finland’s first President. 

In 1931 Svinhufvud made a comeback, 
winning the Presidency from his rival 
by two votes. This week the two old 
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yeterans again battled for the six-year 
term. 

Stahlberg expected to profit by one 
of Svinhufvud’s political boners. The 
pro-German President, who looks and 
thinks like a Junker, had refused to. in- 
clude the Social Democrats—Finland’s 
largest party—in his Cabinet. Also, de- 
spite his prompt suppression of an at- 
tempted Fascist coup in 1932, Liberals 
charged the President with Nazi sym- 
pathies. 

Monday, Parliament ended the hoary 
rivalry. The Social Democrats switched 
their decisive 96 votes from Stahlberg 
to Kyosti Kallio, cool-headed Agrarian 
party leader and present Prime Minis- 
ter, electing him by 177 votes to Svin- 
hufvud’s 104. 

An exponent of friendship toward 
the Soviet, Kallio was chiefly responsi- 
ble for sending Foreign Minister Ru- 
dolf Holsti to Moscow last week. His 
mission: to assure Russia that Finland 
wouldn’t serve as a war base for the 
Reich. 


‘Lawrence 


U.S.S.R.: of Asia 
Becomes Soviet’s Chief Sleuth 


Up to a few weeks ago, marching 
Soviet comrades yelled for armed inter- 
vention to save Madrid from Francisco 
Franco’s “Fascist murderers.” By last 
week Dictator Josef Stalin had adroitly 
turned popular ire into a less risky 
channel: workers’ mass meetings thun- 
deringly demanded death for “the 
Trotskyist dogs, blackguards, traitors, 
wreckers, and firers-up of war.” 

Wholesale arrests foreshadowed a 
third, mere sensational ‘conspiracy 
trial’ —possibly starting next week—at 
which former Bolsheviks would volun- 
teer incredible admissions of plotting 
against Stalin. Suspicion even fell on 
an ex-chief of the secret police, Gregory 
Yagoda. Last August, when the first 
(Zinovieff-Kameneff) trial “disclosed” 
the so-called Trotskyist conspiracy, Sta- 
lin demoted Yagoda to a minor post for 
“allowing the plot to develop.” Last 
month, after the second (Radek) trial, 
the ex-sleuth received a further demo- 
tion. 3 


‘LAWRENCE’: In his place as head of 
the G.P.U. ruled a little-known Georgian 
born 41 years ago to the servants of a 
Greek Orthodox priest. His father 
wanted Nicolai Jejoff to take holy or- 
ders, but the youth ran away and be- 
came a revolutionary. In 1917 he joined 
the Bolsheviks, who later had reason to 
dub him the “Lawrence of Central 
Asia.” 

In 1920 Moscow made a deal with 
Enver Pasha—a refugee in Russia after 
he had tried and failed to seize power in 
turkey. With Soviet money, the so- 
called Young Turk mustered and trained 
100,000 death-defying Mohammedan 
Warriors. His commission: to march 
through Afghanistan and Persia- into 
India, blazing the Communist trail into 
Central Awia: 

Two years later, with his army ready, 
Enver decided to forgét’ about com- 
munism and found a Moslem empire in- 


VENEZUELA: 
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Mexico: In 1935 President Lazaro Cardenas (hand raised) declared churches State 
property—in line with his anticlerical, land-redistribution program. But the inherently 


religious peons grumbled, sometimes rioted. 


Last week troops raiding a secret mass in a 


house at Orizaba, State of Veracruz, killed an 18-year-old girl. Result: the outraged popula- 
tion broke open the churches and threatened revolt—and Cardenas ordered the State’s anti- 


Church laws rescinded. 





Stead. This is where Jejoff came in. 
Posing as a Moslem chief—as Britain’s 
Lawrence i.ad done in Arabia—Jejoff 
gradually worked his way into Enver 
Pasha’s confidence. Result: Aug. 4, 
1922, sentries found the Young Turk 
and his Generals mysteriously slaugh- 
tered. The leaderless Moslems. dis- 
banded. Jejoff had “saved” Central Asia 
for Communist penetration. 


Nero brought 


To Trial for Musical Tortures 


“Hand over Pacheco!” roared the 
mob. Khaki-clad police charged. Knives 
flashed; stones flew; then guns crackled. 
Men and youths fell, writhing. One stu- 
dent and one policeman lay glassy-eyed. 

Riots returned to Caracas last week, 
with their inevitable result, martial law. 
President Lopez Contreras had to call 
out 2,000 soldiers to keep order in Vene- 
zuela’s. hilly, 370-year-old capital— 
largely because the government had 
insisted on a fair trial for ex-Jail Chief 
Pacheco, properly christened Nero. 

To the Republic’s 3,000,000 inhabi- 


tants, this thick-lipped Spanish-Indian- 
Negro former criminal symbolized the 
injustices of 27 years under Juan Vi- 
cente Gomez, “Tyrant of the Andes.” 
As chief jailer of the great stone Ro- 
tunda Prison in Caracas, Pacheco 
earned a unique reputation for his in- 
genuity in murdering political prison- 
ers. 

Gomez died in 1935, and the long-op- 
pressed Venezuelans rioted, seeking ven- 
geance on his lieutenants. They lynched 
many of these and destroyed La Ro- 
tunda before Lopez Contreras, backed 
by the army, seized power. He re- 
stored calm only after promising wide 
reforms and punishment of surviving 
petty tyrants. 

Police recently captured Pacheco, 
who had barely escaped lynching and 
had lived in hiding since Gomez’ death. 
Three weeks ago he went before the 
High Civil Court to answer for mur- 
der. But outside the old, Spanish-style 
Palace of Justice, crowds of would-be 
lynchers became so ominous that the 
trial was adjourned. 

Testimony by former inmates of La 
Rotunda confirmed stories the people 
had heard—especially the one concern- 











JAPAN: Cherry blossom land started the New Year with a characteristic rite. 
charger, Shirayuki, and rode ’round in front of his palace to review 11,000 troops. Meanwhile the new army-sponsored Cabinet, headed 


by Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, wrestled with an $870,000,000 budget—biggest in the empire’s history. 
This week Parliament reassembles to approve the Cabinet. 


000,000 from it—by slashing rural relief. 
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Emperor Hirohito mounted his favorite white 
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Last week the Premier cut $62.- 








ing Nero’s weakness for music: while 
his underlings tortured prospective 
corpses, Pacheco drowned out the vic- 
tims’ cries with sentimental strains of 
the harp. He played this instrument 
so expertly that a phonograph concern 
made a record—still on sale in Caracas 
—of one of his prison performances. 


POLAND: Ruler Turns Fuehrer 
In Europe’s Most Jewish State 


Three months ago Gen. Edward Smig- 
ly-Rydz, tall, bald aide of the late Dic- 
tator Josef Pilsudski, proclaimed him- 
self Marshal. 

Last week Smigly-Rydz’ military 
clique gained Parliamentary approval 
of an “authoritarian, one-party State.” 
In effect, the Sejm’s action made Po- 
land, Europe’s most densely populated 
agrarian country, a Fascist State 
headed by Dictator Smigly-Rydz. 

Most seriously affected: 3,500,000 
Jews—10 per cent of the Polish people 
and largest Jewish quota of any coun- 
try save Palestine. As the principal 
minority, they face “gradual evacua- 
tion.” Fascists hope to appease the 
Nationalist (Youth) party for loss of 
its identity by making room in poor Po- 
land for its agitating millions, prepon- 
derantly young peasants. 

Pogroms and anti-Jewish violence 
started soon after Pilsudski’s death in 
1935. To date 137 Jewish-owned stores 
have been bombed and 118 Jews killed. 
An estimated 50,000 already have fled 
Polish frontiers. 

Thirty per cent of Polish lawyers and 
50 per cent of doctors are Jews; they 
control heavy industry and 60 per cent 








of trade. But only 2,000 of the 80,000 
teachers are Jewish—because of gov- 
ernmental restriction. 

“Polonization,” the Fascists’ rallying 
cry, poses three tough problems: how 
to fit five to eight million non-owners 
of land into the peasant scheme; where 
to find replacements for ‘evacuated”’ 
Jewish professionals; and what to tell 
the 2,000,000 small landholders whose 
total possessions are surpassed by those 
of 6,000 estate owners. 


* 
SPAIN: Fascist End Red Reign 
In Malaga, Move on to Madrid 


The Nortons determined to see it 
through. Edward Norton—who had 
been in the consular service—had an 
almond business in Malaga. Most of his 
and Mrs. Norton’s friends lived there; 
after a lifetime spent abroad, they 
would have felt like strangers back 
home in Memphis. 

Last week, after seven months of 
“seeing it through” under Red rule, the 
Nortons joyfully hailed Francisco Fran- 
co’s Moorish-Italian-Spanish army of 
deliverance. 


The elderly couple lived through 44 
air raids and a naval shelling. “We had 
fifteen windows broken in our villa... 
Three times we thought our lives had 
ended . .. When the warships shelled 
us ... we lay flat on the ground in 
our garden for 25 minutes, hearing the 
shells scream overhead.” 


But the real danger, they felt, came 
from the Reds: “God knows how many 
people they killed! Thousands, surely 
... including several of our best Spanish 
friends.”” The American flag protected 


. 





the Nortons—though on several occa- 
sions they had reason to fear they 
would not see another day: that was 
when Red delegations came to the house 
demanding money, or Norton’s automo- 
bile, or insisting they must run his fac- 
tory. 

In each instance Norton refused. 
Once his interviewers blustered: “You 
know we have means of making you 
sign a check!” and he replied: “All right 
—go ahead and get it over with quick- 
ly.” It surprised him, that time, that 
they backed out: “Anyway, I didn’t let 
them know how scared I was!”’ 

Less happy than the Nortons was an 
anonymous woman from Chicago, 
known as “Senora Florence” in the pro- 
vincial jail, where she had held the post 
of matron. Now, she feared, she would 
be thrown to the Moors. When a cor- 
respondent asked her if she were truly 
a Red, she quavered: ‘Nossah, I’se 
black and I doan do no dabblin’ in poli- 
tics.” 


Hicuway: Malaga’s capture released 
thousands of White troops for the offen- 
sive against Madrid. Desperately try- 
ing to gain ground before these troops 
arrived, the Reds launched a series of 
costly counterattacks. But Franco's 
German-trained mechanized units 
turned the tables on them. 

Midweek, the Whites announced they 
had cut the Valencia highway, sole di- 
rect link of Madrid with the outside 
world. Herbert L. Matthews of The 
New York Times, with a daredevil dash 
through a hail of shells and machine- 
gun bullets, proved the Franco com- 
munique literally false but practically @ 
fact. The Whites had not reached the 
road, but batteries mounted on a bluff 
dominated it for half a mile. 
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LABOR: Lewis Suffers, Signs, and Turns on Steel; 
General Motors and the Sit-Downers Go Back to Work 


John Llewellyn Lewis took his medi- 
cine last week. He was abed with a 
cold, and every hour he had to swallow 
another spoonful of the stuff prescribed 
py a Detroit physician. 

The chairman of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization felt none too 
well. He ached and he snuffled. Intent 
and purposeful men, too busy for so- 
lace, darted in and out of his pastel- 
tinted suite at the Statler Hotel.. Across 
the rumpled spread, a redheaded imp 
nagged at him; a gnomish, moon-faced 
lawyer hunched over the bed. 

All afternoon, and far into the night, 
the redhead came and went, and the 
little lawyer trotted after him. In their 
wake surged a noisy phalanx of news- 
paper men. Sometimes the hubbub 
swirled away from the Lewis suite ($20 
a day) and up four floors to the carrot- 
top’s Presidential suite ($48). 

There William S. Knudsen, executive 
vice president of G.M., and Donaldson 
Brown, G.M.’s finance-committee chair- 
man, wearily assented or shook their 
heads at this or that suggestion from 
the redhead; then the mediators re- 
turned to Labor’s recumbent leader for 
his consent or denial. 

Midnight passed; Lewis swigged 
medicine and black coffee; Gov. Frank 
Murphy of Michigan and John Thomas 
Smith, General Motors counsel, kept 
pecking at him. 

At last, in the early hours of Feb. 11, 
word filtered to the newspaper men 
that the Governor had something to 
say. At 2:36 A.M., Murphy turned his 
tired, grooved face to the reporters, 
folded his arms, and announced: “An 
agreement has been reached .. .” 


The General Motors strike was over. 
Since it began 44 days before, it had 


cost 115,000 wageless G.M. workers 
some $40,000,000; it had cut.production 
of the world’s largest auto maker from 
52,000 to 1,500 units a week. 

None except the negotiators knew, 
at the moment, just what the peace 
terms were. But two victors loomed, 
plain to any eye: the public and Gov- 
ernor Murphy. 


SUNSHINE: In his more ebullient 
moments, Murphy has boasted that 
some day he will become the first 
Catholic President of the United States. 
He understands the interplay of politics 
and religion well enough to know that, 
at 43, he is a long way from the White 
House. But he could reflect, ‘if he 
liked, that the road to 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue is paved with triumphs 
of the kind he scored last week. 


Emerging suddenly -as a national 
figure; he has all the essentials for the 
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role. His parents—a lawyer anda 
small-town banker’s daugater—-were 
neither rich nor poor. . He earned his 
letters in track and football at the 
Harbor Beach, Mich., high school and 
he played football at the State uni- 
versity. In fifteen years, he soared 
from a $5-a-week clerkship in a De- 
troit law office to the city’s Mayoralty. 

The country first heard of Murphy 
as Detroit’s depression Mayor. When 
he ran for office in 1930, the city’s au- 
tomobile factories were slowing down. 
Thousands of jobless demanded relief, 
and Murphy pledged it: “I promise you 
the dew and the sunshine .. .” 

Detroit’s 80,000 Negro voters already 
idolized him, and he won over enough 
of the remaining 450,000 to defeat 
three rivals. In a single year, he spent 
$17,000,000 on municipal relief. His 
friends among .the industrial elite 
wailed that he would wreck the city’s 
credit, but he stuck to his course: “A 
worse thing can happen to Detroit 
than to have its credit impaired—and 
that would be to have one deserving 
citizen starve.” 

Just a‘icr he took ocice, he chose for 
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PEACE SIGNATORIES: Seated— 
Wyndham Mortimer, Governor Mur- 
phy, W. S. Knudsen, James F. Dewey. 
Standing—Donaldson Brown (behind 
Knudsen), John Thomas Smith (be- 
hind Dewey). Picture at left—the 
news comes to Flint. 
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city comptroller G. Hall Roosevelt— 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s brother. 
- Three «years later, when President 
Roosevelt sent Murphy to the Philip- 
pines as Governor General, the unkind 
whispered that Michigan’s redhead had 
eurried Roosevelt favor. The facts 
didn’t bear it out: Murphy had known 
and liked the Roosevelts since World 
War days. 

Last year the President, pleased by 
his protege’s Philippine performance, 
deliberately sacrificed island welfare to 
party need. Mr. Roosevelt persuaded 
Murphy to run for Governor—and to 
clinch Michigan’s wavering vote for 
the Democratic ticket. As matters 
turned out, the President led his aide 
by 124,050 votes. 


NEWS-WEEK 





inal, dominated by Lewis’ black and 
puzzling scrawl. One acute journalist 
noted that Lewis’ name appeared above 
Murphy’s, and found out why: Lewis 
wanted to sign below the Governor’s 
name, but Murphy wouldn’t stand for it. 
The compact’s 480 words confirmed 
the guess of those who had watched 
Murphy’s maneuvers. Backed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and public demand for 
settlement, the Governor had compelled 
both G.M. and the union to retreat. 
The corporation hereby recognizes 
the union as the collective bargaining 
agency for... members of the union. 
Early in the strike, Lewis proclaimed 
that peace could never come until the 
corporation recognized the United Au- 
tomobile Workers—an affiliate of his 
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ward compromise: he might call off the 
scrap if G.M. granted the union sole 
representation in the twenty plants 
closed directly by strikes; he would 
deal later with the 49 others closed by 
parts shortages. ; 

Out of this the Governor evolved his 
settlement and Lewis’ principal claim 
to victory. In a letter accompanying 
but not embodied in the formal agree. 
ment, G.M. consented to deal with no 
other group in the strike-closed plants, 
unless Murphy approved. 

General Motors bound itself to the 
promise for six months. Murphy had 
demonstrated his distrust of anti-union 
organizations poking into his peace 
moves; the chances were that U.A.W. 
would have a clear field in the next 


Michigan secured a Governor able in C.I.0.—as the sole bargainer for all half year. 
public affairs—and given to little vani- G.M. employes. The corporation and the union agree 
ties. Example: he to commence col- 
sometimes stands {Sih tstMg me emmeynetg Ad. VEO Od RE NETREGS lective-bargaining 
before a mirror and the approvel 6 he Court to discontinue all contempt negotiations on 
combs his sandy : Feb. 16. 
eyebrows down- proceedings *hich 2t has instituted thereunder. Actually GM. 


wards, to make the 
most of their im- 
pressive bush. He 
has never married 
—because, his 
friends attest, he 
prefers to keep all 
his time for him- 
self and his career. 

Wherever he 
goes, he takes with 
him a Bible his 
mother gave him 
and reads a few 
verses before he 
goes to sleep. Once 
he thought of train- 
ing for the Catho- 
lic priesthood. In 
his great moment 
last week, his man- 
ner had a touch of 
the ministerial: “I 
gratefully thank God.” 

Then Murphy retired to catch up on 
his sleep. Not until noon, after G.M. 
and union officials had signed the agree- 
ment, would he disclose its details. 


RETREAT: The Governor was a trifle 
late arriving at his brother’s court- 
room. Recorder’s Judge George Mur- 
phy gave ear to the querulous plaints 
of an old man, charged with rape. 

Radio and newsreel technicians laced 
a tangle of wire across the room. A 
reporter hopped down from a chair, 
slipped, and crashed on the slick stone 
floor. The woman in the Recorder’s 
case defended her honor; the trial ad- 
journed without a verdict; and Gover- 
nor Murphy entered. 

Klieg lights flamed. Still weary, 
Murphy sat at the Recorder’s table, 
before a microphone. Behind and be- 
side him posed Wyndham Mortimer, 
vice president of the United Automo- 
bile Workers of America; G.M.’s con- 
tingent; and James F. Dewey, Depart- 
ment of Labor conciliator who did much 
of the spadework during Murphy’s 
peace talks. 


Fifty reporters scrambled for the 
seven available copies of the agreement. 
Later, a camera man snapped the orig- 
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Peace signatures 


Sound labor practice and his own gos- 
pel—one union for all workers within 
an industry—dictated such a stand. 
Had he won his point, no company-spon- 
sored group and no rival labor organiza- 
tion could have competed with U.A.W. 
in General Motors plants. 

G.M.’s president, Alfred P. Sloan Jr., 
rejected the possibility Jan. 4: “Gen- 
eral Motors will never recognize any 
union as the sole bargaining agency for 
all its employes .. .” 

Successive moves toward peace foun- 
dered on that rift. Secretary of Labor 
Perkins tried vainly to bridge it. As 
G.M.’s production sank toward zero, 
Lewis and Homer Martin, U.A.W.’s ag- 
gressive young president, clung to their 
demand. 

But Lewis struggled against a major 
handicap: he could not—or would not— 
prove that U.A.W. actually represented 
a majority. Sudden sit-down strikes in 
December had caught him unawares in 
the first place. Once they plunged him 
into conflict, he had to contend both 
with G.M.’s opposition and with em- 
bittered, non-union thousands thrown 
out of work by shutdowns. 

Murphy made the most of circum- 
stance. In the final, eight-day confer- 
ence preceding peace, Lewis inched to- 


and the union al- 


ready had “com- 
menced  collectiv: 
bargaining.” But 
f ‘ the formal sentence 
sealed a significant 
concession: never 
before had open- 


shop General Mo- 
tors consented to 
deal nationally with 
any union. 

In mid-Decem- 
ber, G.M. declared 
that union spokes- 
men could treat 
only with local 
plant managers. 
Lewis, aware that 
national bargain- 
ing amounted to na- 
tional recognition, 
insisted upon direct 
negotiation with G.M.’s top executives. 

Both sides promised to limit the ne- 
gotiations this week to the specific is- 
sues presented by the union last month: 
a 30-hour work week, instead of the 
prevailing basic 40-hour week; hourly 
pay for all employes, rather than the 
piecework scales in some plants; 
seniority rights protecting older work- 
ers; and a “minimum rate of pay com- 
mensurate with an American standard 
of living.” 

In 1936 G.M. pay averaged 75 cents 
an hour, and steady workers earned 
$1,490 for the year. Last week the 
corporation, on the day peace came, 
boosted all hands’ pay 5 cents an hour, 
and added $25,000,000 a year to its pay 
roll. 

Aside from representation, the real 
core of the demands—and of G.M.’s op- 
position to unionized plants—lay in one 
sentence of the U.A.W. ultimatum: 
“Speed of production shall be mutually 
agreed upon by the management and 
the union...” 

In brief: the speed up. 

Charlie Chaplin gave movie-goilg 
millions a highly dramatized concep- 
tion of the issue in his “Modern Times.” 
His fantastic, comic dive from a produc 
tion line into madness appealed might- 
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ily to automobile workers—the picture 
ran for two months in Flint, Mich., G.M. 
production center. 

Every auto worker could savor that 
scene—the long queue of mechanized 
men, inexorably synchronized to “the 
line.’ NRA investigators, studying the 
industry in 1934, had found that the 
system wore out its human cogs long 
pefore their time. 

No sadistic urge fathered it. The in- 
dustry’s engineers developed the line 
as the basis of the mass, low-cost pro- 
duction which has given this country 
more and cheaper cars than any other 
nation in the world. 

To management, union control of 
production speed means one thing: 
more men for each operation in the 
making of a car; hence, higher costs 
per car. 

U.A.W. points to a couple of smaller 
companies—Nash and Studebaker—as 
evidence that such an innovation would 
not wreck the industry. In Nash plants 

unionized after a strike three years 
ago—U.A.W. locals and the manage- 
ment get together whenever the latter 
wants to step up its production, agree 
on the number of additional men re- 
quired, and hold down each worker’s 
speed to union standards. 

The union concedes that the ar- 
rangement boosts company costs and 
hampers Nash in competition with 
open-shop rivals. Nevertheless, U.A.W. 
has an answer: organize the whole in- 
dustry and put everybody on the same 
footing. 

The union agrees to... evacuate all 
plants now occupied by strikers. 

The soldiers danced. Silhouetted 
against Flint’s cold night sky, a pair 
of them jigged on the roof of Chevrolet 
Plant No. 4. Below, thousands massed 
in Chevrolet Avenue. Flint celebrated 
the end of a strike which had stilled 
factories employing 45,000 of the city’s 
49,500 industrial workers. 

National Guardsmen, there to pre- 
vent repetitions of two bloody riots, 
vanished from the streets. From two 
Fisher Body plants—held by sit-down- 
ers since Dec. 30—jubilant unionists 
bore blankets, dishes, and all the para- 
phernalia of life in siege. 

Before they left, their “plant com- 
mittees” had solemnly debated the set- 
tlement; every man exercised the sit- 
downer’s established right to decide 
for himself—rather than at the com- 
mand of union leaders—before the 
union’s troops vacated the plants. 

G.M. bosses, admitted to their fac- 
tories for the first time in 44 days, 
found metal doors and window frames 
welded shut, heavy parts piled wher- 
ever strikers might need missiles, and 
hundreds of blackjacks fashioned from 
General Motors wood and leather. 

But on the whole, the sit-downers’ 
self-governing committees had kept 


s Pretty good order: dies and other ma- 


chinery, handy to malicious saboteurs, 
had come through unscathed. 

Tie corporation agrees that all of its 
plants... shall resume operations as 
rapidly as possible. 

Three weeks ago, G.M. recalled some 
of its workers to plants closed, noi by 
Strikes, but by lack of parts. So lorg 
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Sit-downers’ committeemen: They retreated in good order 


as key body and motor shops remained 
shut, the corporation could not oper- 
ate its final assembly lines. 

Stopgap work absorbed a bare frac- 
tion of the strike-time peak of 140,000 
jobless. Last week Knudsen hoped to 
have most of them back in the plants 
within twelve days: “When a big ma- 
chine is stopped, you have to monkey 
with the flywheel a bit before you can 
get it going again.” 

G.M. was desperately anxious to set 
the flywheel spinning—every day of 
the strike invited invasion of G.M. 
markets by Chrysler and Ford. 

The union agrees that pending the 
negotiations there shall be no 
strikes called or ... any other inter- 
ference with production by the union 
or its members. 

The strike had proved the sit-down’s 
value as an instrument of quick at- 
tack against the automobile industry 
—peculiarly vulnerable to spontaneous 
stoppage at key points, because of 
that industry’s delicately counterbal- 
anced production system. 

But the sit-down is primarily the 





worker’s weapon. The old-style walk- 
out required careful planning by ac- 
knowledged union leaders; any group 
of workers, moved by any whim, may 
simply stop work, refuse to leave a 
plant, and shut up a whole factory 
whether the rest of the employes want 
to quit or not. 

Some of the G.M. sit-downs surprised 
G.M. executives and U.A.W. officers 
alike. One began because a plant man- 
ager changed a worker’s assignment; 
another, because a Cleveland executive 
postponed a union conference two 
hours. 

To keep the pledge in last week’s 
agreement, U.A.W. and Lewis had to 
demonstrate that they could hold their 
more lively followers in check; in the 
rubber industry, inured to sit-downs 
since 1934, another C.1.O. affiliate 
struggles constantly to prevent viola- 
tion of its agreements with Goodyear 
by excitable workers. 

There shall be no discrimination, in- 
terference, restraint, or coercion by the 
corporation or any of its agents ... 

U.A.W. has charged repeatedly that 





Flint: Siege’s end 
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Samuel H. Brady: G.M. paid his bill 


G.M. uses spies to combat union ac- 
tivity. Last week a Senate subcom- 
mittee investigating labor espionage 
reported that General Motors paid 
Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, 
Inc., $167,586 in 1935. 

A Pinkerton manager testified the 
agency spied upon union members in 
G.M.’s Chevrolet plant at Janesville, 
Wis.; another swore an operative got a 
job as janitor in U.A.W.’s Norwood, 
Ohio, office, in order to watch union 
doings. Other Pinkerton services re- 
ported to Senators Robert M. La Fol- 
lette and Elbert D. Thomas: 

In 1935 William H. Martin, ex-Pink- 
erton agent assigned to General Mo- 
tors, shadowed Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Edward F.. McGrady during the 
Toledo Chevrolet strike. Once Martin 
couldn’t find a taxi and lost McGrady’s 
trail. “I got hell for that,” he said. 

Samuel H. Brady, baldish manager 
of Pinkerton’s Cincinnati office, con- 
fessed that he had spent some time in 
Alexandria, Va., home of John L. 
Lewis—and that the bill for his trip 
went to General Motors. 

“Is it possible that your spying right 
now in Detroit is breaking down the 
government’s efforts to settle the Gen- 
eral Motors strike?” Senator Thomas 
asked Robert H. Pinkerton, the agen- 
cy’s head. 


“We are not now employed by Gen- 
eral Motors; we stopped that account 
on Jan. 31.” 


Stine: To form his C.I.0., Lewis had 
pulled his United Mine Workers and 
nine other unions out of the American 
Federation of Labor. Hence William 
Green, A. F. of L. president, considers 
Lewis a traitor. Last week Green 
perused the G.M. agreement and con- 
cluded: “We call it... a stinging 
defeat.” 

Nursed out of bed by his wife, Lewis 
saw an open road ahead for U.A.W.: 
“The settlement allows it to do every- 
thing it can to build up its member- 
ship and to . . . work efficiently ... 
Another milestone on Labor’s march.” 
He crowed about something else. In 
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W. H. Martin: ‘I got hell’ 


winning recognition from General 
Motors, he boasted, the union had de- 
feated a “united front” of auto, coal, 
and steel producers. That drew him 
into talk of two other C.I.O. objectives 
—a new contract with coal producers 
and unionization of the traditionally 
open-shop steel industry. 

Last week a United Mine Workers 
policy committee met in Washington 
to draft its coal demands—likely to in- 
clude a reduced work-week at current 


wages and certain to be _ resisted 
strongly by mine owners. 
Someone asked Lewis whether 


C.I.O.’s steel organizers—they claim 
250 locals throughout the industry— 
planned a strike. His broad face 
creased: “I abhor strikes, as you 
know.” 

The interview turned back to auto- 
mobiles—and to Ford Motor Co., con- 
firmed foe of all unions. 

“Mr. Ford and his millions will not 
daunt us any more than General Motors 
and steel,” Lewis said. ‘He looks the 
same as any other citizen...” 
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OKLAHOMA: Political Squabbje 


Gives Muskogee Two Managers 


“It’s my office, isn’t it?” drawleq 
W. H. Pritchett, wiry, hawk-nosed City 
Manager of Muskogee, Okla. 

“Pritchett’s a good fellow. He's just 
on a hot spot,” said Phifer B. Bostic. 
robust, full-faced City Manager of 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Neither took the situation seriously, 
but Muskogee’s 32,026 citizens last week 
growled that Bostic and Pritchett haq 
put the city on a hot spot. Contradicto- 
ry orders from the two managers wore 
municipal employes’ nerves ragged, 
Pritchett locked himself in his City Hal] 
office, determined to keep out Bostic. 
In the anteroom, Bostic played a wait- 
ing game and ensconced himself at the 
dog-license commissioner’s desk. No 
one could be sure who was entitled to 
run the city. 

The squabble began soon after the 
sixteen-man City Council appointed 
Pritchett City Manager last November, 
Mayor John Reynolds and eight pro- 
labor Councilmen exploded when Pritch- 
ett fired water-department employes 
for trying to form a municipal union. 
To make it worse, Pritchett then ousted 
Chal Wheeler, the Mayor’s campaign 
manager, from the city attorneyship. 

The Council had pledged Pritchett a 
free hand in making appointments, but 
Wheeler’s dismissal amounted to politi- 
cal sacrilege. By a 9 to 8 vote, the 
Mayor and Council removed Pritchett 
and hired Bostic. 

Pritchett resolved to fight. He had 
his city attorney rule the Council's vote 
illegal. Then he demanded radio time 
to dramatize the wrangle; but station 
officials read his script, muttered “libel,” 
and turned him down. When Bostic got 
his version past the radio censors, 
Pritchett swore he would call a mass 
meeting. Because he had waged bitter 
war against whisky and slot machines, 
he charged, Muskogee’s gamblers and 
bootleggers had bought off the Council. 

Last week, as the City Hall siege con- 
tinued, the local American Legion post 
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John L. Lewis: ‘Another milestone . . - 
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adopted a resolution that expressed 
Muskogee sentiment: “Either quit de- 
meaning yourselves like children or get 
out.” Accustomed to quick-changing 
Managers (ten in seventeen years), the 
city thought two at once was one too 
many. 
® 


COURTS: John Doe Also Speaks 
Mind on President’s Proposal 


“Don’t you think the Supreme Court 
is in enough trouble as it is?” 

Smiling broadly, Attorney General 
Cummings last week indicated his in- 
tention to ban prosecution of Willis 
Van Devanter, 77-year-old Supreme 
Court Justice who went duck shooting 
in December without a Federal stamp 
on his hunting license. 

Reporters agreed with Cummings. 
The Supreme Court’s “trouble” had al- 
ready plunged the country into a con- 
stitutional dither. Since Feb. 5—when 
President Roosevelt proposed drastic 
judicial reforms—Congressmen, State 
legislators, public officials, editors, and 
millions of plain John Does had joined 
in a furious debate over Washington’s 
Nine Old Men. 

The issue: should Congress authorize 
the President to expand the Supreme 
Court in order to adapt “judicial inter- 
pretations to... actual present nation- 
al needs’? 

Mr. Roosevelt had posed that pros- 
pect as part of Federal court reorgani- 
zation aiming at more “enlightened” 
and speedier justice. The President’s 
proposition: all judges who have served 
ten years and have passed 70 should 
retire on full pay; to replace retiring 
judges, or to “assist” those refusing to 
step down, the Chief Executive should 
have power to appoint younger men. 

This, in Mr. Roosevelt’s view, would 
offset or discourage obstinate jobhold- 
ing by “aged or infirm” judges; the 
additional judges would relieve con- 
gestion in overdocketed courts. 

3ut the President’s prime objective 
—clear enough, though .not openly 
avowed—was to put six liberal Justices 
on the Supreme Court bench—one for 
every incumbent now over 70. Last 
week, opponents concentrated on this 
move. They branded it plain “packing” 
of the court—an attempt to wangle ap- 
proval of statutes to replace NRA, AAA, 
and measures for Federal coal and oil- 
control invalidated by the court. 


‘Btow’: An outcry from nonparlia- 
mentary sources featured opposition 
which dominated early reaction. 

George B. Parker, editor-in-chief of 
the Scripps-Howard newspaper chain, 
which has given strong support to the 
New Deal: “. .. The plan is just too 
clever...” 

William T. Manning, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of New York: “. . . The 
nation faces a grave crisis . . . These 
Proposals would be a death blow to our 
constitutional democracy .. .” 


Clara Waring, New York actress: 
‘I voted for Roosevelt because he has 
Such a nice smile and a perfectly lovely 
radio voice . . . But I didn’t vote for six 
additional Supreme Court judges.” 
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The President called in Chairmen Ashurst and Sumners (top) ; 
Senators Johnson and Clark (below) called down the President 


‘CourAGE’: Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, 
former NRA chief, led a chorus of sup- 
port: “Opponents have presented the 
President’s proposals melodramatically 
as the death of the Constitution—just 
as supporters of the lamented Mr. Lan- 
don talked about the end of the Ameri- 
can way of life. That bunk... got the 
worst election rebuke in our history. 
The November vote told Mr. Roosevelt 
to make democracy effective—here is 
a man doing what he was elected to 
OO ace 

Professor Harold J. Laski, inter- 
national authority on constitutional 
law (from London): “The President, 
with characteristic courage, has gone 
into the field against judicial usurpa- 
tion.” 

Marion Harvey, New York actress: 
“I approve, because men over 70 sel- 
dom go to a musical comedy . . . How 
can they know what the rest of us 
think ?” 

Legislatures in half the States inter- 
rupted their business to consider the 
proposals. In ten States one or both 
Houses passed approving resolutions 
or voted down opposition. Chambers 
in seven States disapproved. 

Maine’s heavily Republican Legisla- 
ture made doubly sure that its views 
should reach Congress. Hurrying to 


Washington, Senate President J. Fred- 
erick Burns and Speaker George E. 
Hill handed a protest—endorsed by 


both Houses—to Vice President Garner. 


As Maine went, so—to the surprise 
of many—went Texas. The Lone Star 
State’s solidly Democratic Senate de- 
nounced the proposal, 22-3; the House 
rejected a resolution indorsing the 
Roosevelt recommendations. This week 
the House repudiated the assumption 
that it had, in effect, opposed the Presi- 
dent. A Representative explained: “I 
went home over the week end. The 
rank and file, I found, are just as loy- 
ally supporting the President as they 
did on election day.” 

All over the country, the rank and 
file spoke its mind. Typical of man-in- 
the-street radio interviews and news- 
paper letters to the editor: 

Benjamin Gottlieb, a Brooklyn store 
manager: “I’m in favor, because the 
new judges will vote as President 
Roosevelt wants them to.” 

James E. Read, a New York me- 
chanic: “I’m opposed. What’s to pre- 
vent the next administration from add- 
ing more Justices?” 


CONFERENCES: While controversy 
raged, Capitol Hill prepared for a bat- 
tle royal. Confronted by sharp diver- 
gences in public opinion, many Con- 
gressmen refused to commit them- 
selves. But a wide-open split among 
Senat@ progressives—usually behind 
the President—promised plenty of trou- 
ble for Mr. Roosevelt. 

Hiram Johnson, Republican of Cali- 
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fornia and hitherto a consistent New 
Deal supporter, bellwethered the oppo- 
sition: “Shall the Congress make the 
‘Supreme Court subservient to the 
Presidency? . . . I can do but one 
thing—oppose this extraordinary leg- 
islation ... to the limit of my capa- 
city .% < 

In a radio broadcast, Senator Rob- 
ert M. La Follette stood by Mr. Roose- 
velt: “When the court substitutes for 
the will of the people ... its own will 
. . « then it has become a dictator, 
and we have succumbed to a Fascist 
system...” 

Senator George W. Norris, Independ- 
ent Republican of Nebraska, disliked 
the President’s plan but indicated read- 
iness to back it “as a last resort.” He 
declared: “My objection is that it’s 
not fundamental . . . Some later Presi- 
dent might come along and increase 
the court again ... It might become 
bigger than the House of Representa- 
tives [but] something must be done to 
prevent the court from legislating 
against Congress...” 

Virginia’s Democratic conservative, 
Carter Glass, called the White House 
project “frightful!” Bennett Champ 
Clark, Missouri’s middle-of-the-road 
Democrat, held it meant “abolishing 
the Supreme Court.” Party loyalists 
struck back: Senator Joseph F. Guffey 
of Pennsylvania—“I am 100 per cent in 
favor ...”; Senator Theodore L. Bilbo 
of Mississippi—“I am 1,000 per cent 
for the President.” 

Seeking to appease rebels, Mr. Roose- 
velt exerted all his charm at a series of 
White House conferences. He assured 
Senators there would be no attempt to 
jam the legislation through Congress. 
Yet the President stood firm—the 
judiciary proposals provided the quick- 
est and surest way to prepare for 
liberal legislation on business, labor, 
and agriculture. 

Bolstering these efforts, Mr. Roose- 
velt sent Charles O. West, his Con- 
gressional liaison officer, and James 
Roosevelt, his eldest son and now a 
White House aide, on missionary er- 
rands at the Capitol. 


Protest: Maine to Garner 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Signed a bill creating Disaster Loan Corp., 
an RFC subsidiary, to advance $20,000,000 
to flood sufferers. 

Sent to Congress the Great Plains Com- 
mittee’s recommendations for combating 
drought and controlling soil erosion. The 
report urged zoning, terracing, contour 
plowing, and irrigation to preserve Mid- 
western farm lands’ fertility. 

SENATE: 

Received bill setting up regional boards in 
the Mississippi, Great Lakes-Ohio, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Colorado, and Columbia 
Valleys, and on the Atlantic seaboard, to 
plan flood control, conservation, and re- 
forestation. 

Passed and sent to the House a bill extend- 
ing for two years the Federal Reserve 
Board’s power to use government bonds 
as collateral for Federal Reserve notes. 

HOUSE: 

Passed and sent to Senate bill extending 
until June 12, 1940, the President's au- 
thority to negotiate reciprocal - trade 
agreements with foreign nations, 

DEPARTMENTS: 


Postmaster General James A. Farley, only 
Cabinet member appointed for a definite 
four-year term, renewed oath of office. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, re- 
ported 6,402,000 unemployed eligible for 
3.000.000 relief jobs in 1936. Eligibles in- 
cluded 477,606 building and construction 
workers; 240,043 office workers; 235,141 
skilled industrial workers; 120,961 pro- 
fessional and technical workers; and 93,- 
304 proprietors, managers, and officials. 


Women totaled 1,790,306, 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Feb. 11) 


PURO nccccereneeeséeietaseus $70,948,190.54 
Mepemditures <ccccccccccccscece $143,471,610.20 
FAGERMOO™ oc cceeccsssscsesececs $1,639,984,364.36 
Deficit, fiscal year........... $1,901,626,081.24 
Pues WOE idscceciscesdvere $34,554,327,690.15 


*Official news not reported elsewhere in magazine. 





With Henry F. Ashurst and Hatton 
W. Sumners, chairmen of the Senate 
and House judiciary committees, the 
President mapped strategy. 


‘Facts’: Among Representatives who 
aired views by radio, Maury Maverick 
of Texas championed Mr. Roosevelt: 
“Why should a change in the high 
court’s number be proposed? Because 
our country is today a land of raging 
floods, gigantic strikes, millions of un- 
employed ... The Supreme Court has 
knocked out almost everything the 
people want and must have... mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours. 
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protection against sweatshops, against 
unfair competition and crop surplus. 
CB. 


“The President has suggested an un- 
deniably constitutional bill . . . The 
fundamental facts now existing those 
judges do not see; they have not visite 
breadlines, slums, foreclosed farms...” 


Democratic rebels and progressives 
agreed with Senator Norris that “some- 
thing must be done.” Their quarrel with 
the President lay in the choice of meth- 
od. Alternative suggestions: 

Constitutional Amendment. Many 
held that the proper means of per- 
mitting a change in Supreme Court 
interpretations would be an amendment 
redefining the interstate commerce and 
general welfare clauses—provisions on 
which the bench based its invalidations 
of vital New Deal acts. 

Last week, administration sources 
revealed that as a result of studies 
begun after NRA’s demise in May, 
1935, the President had rejected the 
amendment method as taking too long 
and as being subject to defeat by thir- 
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Missionary Charles O. West 


teen State Legislatures. To support 
this contention, they pointed particu- 
larly to the Child Labor Amendment 
first submitted to the States in 1924. 
In thirteen years, only 27 out of the 
necessary 36 legislatures have ratified 
the proposal. 

Legislation. Congress, some legis- 
lators believed, should aboiish the Su- 
preme Court’s power to outlaw statutes 
—right not provided in the Constitution 
but assumed by the bench in a series 
of decisions begun by John Marshall in 
1803. Alternatively, unanimous, 8-to-l 
or 7-to-2 rulings should be required if 
the court were to invalidate laws. 

Such plans, White House intimates 
disclosed, had been abandoned because 
of doubtful constitutionality. 


STRATEGY: Last week, the House took 
a first step towards enacting Mr. Roose- 
velt’s proposals. By a 315-75 vote, it 
passed a Supreme Court Retirement 
Bill sponsored by Representative Sum- 
ners. 
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This measure, reported by the judi- 
ciary committee last month, provides 
that Justices over 70 who have served 
ten years may retire on full pay— 
guaranteed for life. At present, Su- 
preme Court members must resign out- 
right if they want to leave the bench; 
though they receive a full-pay pension, 
this is subject to legislative cuts. (Last 
Justice to resign: the late Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, who stepped down at the 
age of 90 in January, 1932. Six months 
later, Congress cut his pension in half. 
February, 1933, it abolished the reduc- 
tion by a special measure. ) 


Many legislators hoped that enact- 
ment of the Sumners bill would induce 
two or three Justices to retire, thereby 
creating vacancies for Mr. Roosevelt 
to fill. 

But the President refused to depend 
upon judicial whims. In a strategic 
move he blocked Congressional plans 
to split up the White House bill and 
press for quick adoption of less con- 
troversial sections—those dealing with 
technical reorganization of the lower 
courts and direct routing of cases in- 
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Missionary James Roosevelt 


volving constitutionality to the Su- 
preme bench. 

Mr. Roosevelt knew that many legis- 
lators who opposed Supreme Court ex- 
pansion approved the rest of his bill; 
they would probably vote for the 
measure as a whole rather than sac- 
rifice sections they favored. 


Bet: Administration leaders thought 
the proposals could be pushed through 
the House. Chief danger lay in the 
Senate, where a poll showed 33 Sena- 
tors ready to stand by the President, 
29 opposed, and 34 (including 32 Dem- 
ocrats) uncommitted. 

Sunday in a nationwide broadcast, 
Attorney General Cummings sought to 
rally public sentiment—and Congres- 
Sional waverers—by denouncing oppo- 
sition “hysteria”; the real motive of 
those resisting the Supreme Court 
change was to “retain judges who may 
be relied upon to veto progressive 
measures 
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BALTIMORE: Taxicab drivers, striking for the right to bargain with their employers 


through an independent union, kept police busy last week. 


When twenty Yellow Cabs 


dashed through a picket blockade, clubs and bricks sent all but three back to the garage; 


police jailed thirteen strikers. 





“The envious and the malicious may 
challenge the integrity of the Presi- 
dent . . . but the only apostasy of 
which he could be guilty would be to 
break faith with the people.” 

Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley risked his reputation as a prophet. 
To a reporter who proposed wagering 
$5 that the President would win, Far- 
ley remarked: “Double your bet!” 


WAGNER ACT: Supreme Court 
Again Looks Into the New Deal 


While Congress last week debated the 
President’s plan to reform the judiciary, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
considered an issue akin to those which 
had inspired Mr. Roosevelt’s anger 
against “aged or infirm judges.” For 
three days the court heard arguments 
in five cases involving the National 
Labor Relations Act. 


The court’s invalidation of the NRA 
two years ago led directly to the hear- 
ings. In June, 1935, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York rushed a bill 
through Congress to revive NRA’s col- 
lective-bargaining provisions. The 
Wagner Act forbade employers to dis- 
criminate against organized workers, 
gave representatives elected by a ma- 
jority of the workers sole collective- 
bargaining rights for all, and required 
employers to deal—but not necessarily 
to sign contracts—with those repre- 
sentatives. 

Last week’s sessions opened in con- 
fusion. Instead of giving Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes customary precedence, 
Justice Brandeis inadvertently ascend- 
ed to the bench first—and retreated 
like an actor who had entered on the 
wrong cue. 


An oratorical flood restored dignity. 
Solicitor General Stanley Reed directed 
the government’s strategy and ad- 
dressed the court in an unusually apol- 
ogetic tone. Charles E. Wyzanski Jr., 
black-haired, 36-year-old assistant to 
the Attorney General, reeled off in- 
volved arguments, citations, and quota- 
tions without glancing at his notes. 

Another corps of lawyers appeared 
for the act’s opponents: The Associated 
Press; Washington, Virginia, & Mary- 
land Coach Co.; Freuhauf Trailer Co.; 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; and 
Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co. 
John W. Davis, A.P. counsel, proved 
himself an easy, experienced Supreme 
Court practitioner. The other company 
attorneys’ habit of wandering from the 
constitutional issues irritated Justice 
McReynolds: “You assume I know 
more about this thing than I do. I 
can’t follow you. I’ve been trying.” 


The Associated Press relied heavily 
on arguments for press freedom from 
legislative control. In the other cases, 
ten wordy hours of po‘nt and counter- 
point boiled down to two main issues: 

1—Interstate commerce. 

Against the act: “The act... greatly 
outruns [Congress’ interstate] com- 
merce power. There shines through the 
act the . . . purpose to place all in- 
dustry under collective bargaining... 
to organize labor on a national scale.” 

For the act: “Lockouts, strikes, and 
boycotts may burden or obstruct in- 
terstate commerce, and Congress has 
the right to protect interstate com- 
merce by collective bargaining.” 

2—Freedom of contract. 

Against: “The statute is arbitrary 
and capricious. The power to regulate 
commerce must be exercised within the 
limitations of the Bill of Rights.” 

For: “The act does not attempt to fix 
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‘REFLECTED Guiory’: At the premiere of Tallulah Bankhead’s play in Washington last 


week, after a seven-month Broadway run, the audience saw another Bankhead perform. While 


Speaker William B. Bankhead and his wife (above with Tallulah) prepared to applaud their 
daughter’s entrance, House and Senate conferees compromised minor differences over the 
$950,000,000 deficiency appropriations bill, which included $789,000,000 for WPA’s dwindling 
relief treasury. Just before curtain time, a House page rushed into the Speaker’s box with a 
draft of the approved bill, and Bankhead signed while theatre-goers watched. Of Tallulah’s 
performance—the first he had seen since she quit amateur ranks—he thought ‘she did it 


very artistically.’ 
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any hours, wages, or working condi- 
tions. It merely provides for free as- 
sociation and freedom of representa- 
tion.” 


Administration lawyers, certain that 
the A. P. and Washington, Virginia & 
Maryland Coach Co. were “clearly in- 
volved” in interstate commerce, felt 
confident of victory in those cases. Of 
the others, the government had little 
hope: the Supreme Court’s NRA and 
Guffey Coal Act opinions denied Con- 
gress’ power to control industries not 
directly engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Attorneys expect the decision—likely 
in March—to support the Wagner Act’s 
constitutionality, but limit its scope. 


ST. LOUIS: Rumpus Greets Move 
To Clear City’s ‘Smoggy’ Skies 


On Winter mornings daylight comes 
slowly to St. Louis. Street lamps and 
automobile headlights burn till almost 
noon; buildings half a block away look 
like shadowy blurs. Every day, when 
householders and manufacturers fire 
their furnaces, chimneys throw a thick 
blanket of smoke over the city; because 
St. Louis lies in a lowland hollow, no 
wind blows it away. 

For years the press begged city of- 
ficials to do something about “smog.” 
Everyone knew its cause: St. Louis 
uses Southern Illinois coal, which has 
a high sulphur content and is extremely 
soft. The resultant smoke annually de- 


posits 397 tons of soot per city square 
mile. 

Five months ago the air became so 
hazy Mayor Bernard F. Dickmann set 
up a staff of inspectors to look for reme- 
dies. Last week the Mayor signed an 
ordinance based on their findings. Im- 
posing $10 to $100 fines for violation, 
it forbade use of low-grade coal—‘un- 
less such coal... has been treated by 


>? 


a process known as ‘washing’. 


Protesting coal miners and business- 
rnen paraded through the streets. Wash- 
ing—a water-tank process which churns 
coal free of impurities—would boost 
prices 25 cents a ton. In effect, that 
would invite St. Louis citizens to buy 
a better grade of coal—from other min- 
ing districts; operators in Southern 
Illinois would lose buyers for 4,000,000 
tons a year. 


In newspaper ads, South Illinois 
chambers of commerce urged St. Louis 
manufacturers to “move across the riv- 
er.”” Gov. Henry Horner of Illinois re- 
minded Dickmann of 29,000 miners, 
“large purchasers in the St. Louis mer- 
chandise market.” 


The Mayor stuck to his guns: ‘Pop- 
ular demand necessitates my taking 
favorable action in signing the ordi- 
nance.” 

Whether washed coal would clear St. 
Louis skies remained doubtful. Even 
experts’ opinions differed. In any case, 
several other cities struggle with far 
worse “smog” problems. Pittsburgh’s 


annual soot fall is 2,200 tons per square 
mile; Chicago’s, 888 tons.. New York 
collects 130 tons an hour and pays $96,- 
000,000 a year to remove it. 
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DEAN: Bratenahl’s 
Revealed as Plain Dismissai 


Retirement 
























Last week Carl Ackerman, Dean oj 
Columbia University’s School of Jour- 
nalism, strolled through the completed 
portion of the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul in Washington, D.C. To the 
canon accompanying him the New 
Yorker remarked: “I can see Dean 
Bratenahl in every stone of this build- 
ing.” 

But Dean Bratenahl was not at the 
majestic Gothic edifice with which he 
had been associated for 40 years. The 
74-year-old cleric was known to have 
retired. Last week The Living Church 
told Episcopalians he was forced out. 

A year ago, a chapter meeting at- 
tended by six of the fifteen members, 
approved a resolution retiring the Dean. 
At a meeting last May—attended by 
eleven members—the Dean was read 
out of office by a 6-5 vote. 

As successor, Bishop James E. Free- 
man nominated the Rev. Karl M. Block, 
rector of the Church of St. Michael and 
St. George, St. Louis. Although nomi- 
nations are generally held over for 30 
days, Dr. Block was notified the same 
day. Learning the circumstances of his 
election, he refused it. A fortnight ago 
the Rev. Noble C. Powell, rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Baltimore, accepted. 

Dean Bratenahl’s friends, vehement 
in their objections to the way he was 
railroaded out of office, ascribe it to 
jealousy among cathedral officials. They 
claim the agitation against him started 
in 1930 when the Dean’s private income, 
much of which he gave to the building 
fund, fell off. 

These friends do not spare Bishop 
Freeman. They say that the prelate 
first explained he learned of the plan to 
oust the Dean only five minutes before 
the chapter meeting, later changed the 
version to fifteen minutes before, and 
finally to half an hour before. 
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Former Dean Bratenahl and Bishop Freeman 
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SCREEN: New England Divines 


Create Open Season on Witches 


Despite European precedent, we 
didn’t burn our “witches” at the stake. 
We merely hanged them. That is the 
best thing that can be said about the 
blackest phase of early American histo- 
ry. 

’ Although only a few isolated cases of 
witch hanging spotted the half century 
preceding 1692, that year in Salem Vil- 
lage the persecution flared into its or- 
giastic climax. Four or five young girls 
fell victim to what modern psycholo- 
gists would call hystero-epilepsy. Ti- 
tuba, the West Indian slave of the Rev. 
Samuel Parris, was accused of bewitch- 
ing them. Indicted for being in league 
with the devil and hoping to save her 
own neck, Tituba confessed and wildly 
accused others of satanic affiliations. 

Saner folks that rallied to their de- 
fense were in turn suspected. Neigh- 
bor eyed neighbor askance. 

In less than ten months the reaction 
set in. Governor Phelps of the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony freed hundreds of 
jailed witch suspects. But in Salem 
Village—now Danvers—nineteen women 
died treading the air on Gallows Hill. 

This is the source material from which 
Bradley King has fashioned Para- 
mount’s Maid of Salem, a blend of con- 
ventional romance and rare melodrama. 

Claudette Colbert is cast as a young 
Puritan inclined toward gaiety, and 
the village elders find her a bit of a 
problem. Spiteful enemies charge her 
with witchcraft. To thicken the plot, 
her one defense would mean the be- 
trayal of the man she loves—a rebel 
refugee from Virginia with a substan- 
tial price on his head. 

Miss Colbert hides the reputedly 
prettiest legs in Hollywood beneath 
grim, modest gowns, but her excellent 
performance more than makes up for it. 
Fred MacMurray adds a healthy note of 
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Swagger as the young cavalier whose 
convenient reappearance in the nick of 
time coats an otherwise bitter pill with 
the sugar of a happy ending. The rest 
of the cast is far above average. Par- 
ticularly memorable are Madame Sulte- 
won’s vivid portrayal of Tituba the 
slave, and Bonita Granville’s character- 
ization of a neurotic little girl. 
Nevertheless, first honors belong to 
Director Frank Lloyd, the only three- 
times winner of Motion Picture Academy 
awards. Disregarding the more mechan- 
ical elements of a Hollywood love story, 
he weaves about them a thrilling and 
credible case history of mass hysteria. 


His might have been a thankless task 
had the studio lavished nothing more 
than money on its expensive production. 
But this Salem Village that fringes the 
Pacific is a meticulous job of recon- 
struction. Even the sermons preached 
in the film were culled verbatim from 
those of the Rev. Deodat Lawson, who 
believed implicitly in the witch legend. 


“Maid of Salem,” under Lloyd’s 
expert handling, brings a page of his- 
tory to the screen with a force and 
realism it never had in textbooks. 


SERMON: Screen 
Pauses Overlong to Reflect on Life 


Version of Novel 


Since he gave up his Los Angeles pas- 
torate in 1933, Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas has 
written three novels, ‘““Magnificent Ob- 
session,” “Green Light,” and ‘White 
Banners.” Their extraordinary success 
proved the pen mightier than the pulpit 
as a projector of his sermons. 


Today the ex-pastor lives in Beverly 
Hills, and the movie camera has joined 
forces with his pen. Warner Brothers’ 
production of Green Light spends a 
good deal of time airing its author’s 
philosophical reflections on Life—but it 
is good entertainment for all that. 


Like “The Good Earth” with its lo- 
custs, “Green Light” uses insects for its 
dramatic climax. In this case the gods 
out of the machine are ticks—whose bite 
carries the deadly Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. Dr. Stafford (Walter 
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Abel) has been working alone at the 
government experimental station in 
Montana; Errol Flynn, as Dr. Paige, a 
brilliant young surgeon who sacrificed 
his career to save a senior associate’s, 
joins him and becomes a human guinea 
pig. In the process of being doubly 
noble, Flynn—wearing civilian clothes 
for the first time on the screen—almost 
loses the girl he loves. 


Frank Borzage does a skillful job of 
directing, considering that the dramatic 
opening and closing sequences are sep- 
arated by a quiet stretch in which such 
attractive young actresses as Margaret 
Lindsay and Anita Louise are called up- 
on to do considerable pondering on 
Life’s imponderables. Aphorisms and 
metaphysical metaphors are bandied 
about freely when the two girls call on 
the crippled Dean Harcourt for spiritual 
advice. 

Although Dr. Paige is the central fig- 
ure of the story} the saintlike Dean is 
its center of gravity and Dr. Douglas’ 
protagonist. The English actor, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke, plays the role with a 
restraint that snatches it from bathos, 
and the dialogue has been so carefully 
handled that a minimum of sententious- 
ness results. 


Filmgoers who squirm in the presence 
of Hollywoodian metaphysics can either 
stay home or put up with a few uneasy 
moments. Dr. Douglas’ fans will be de- 
lighted with the picture. 


e 
STAGE: 


Greets Cohan-Harris Reunion 


Sentimental Broadway 


At the 1903 picnic of the Words and 
Music Club, a young man from Provi- 
dence, R. I., met a young man from 
Hester Street on New York’s East 
Side. Both had the same ambition—to 
make good on Broadway. 

The New Englander had been in the 
theatre since 1889, when he played in 
“Peck’s Bad Boy.” At the time of the 
picnic, he was the youngest member 
of the act known as “The Four Co- 









Bonita Granville rises from a sickbed to accuse Madame Sultewon of bewitching her . « » scares her small sister with dark hints 
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. . Rita Johnson’s gift of a 
. - Harold Vermilyea makes a ten-buck touch 


Cohan explains to Jessamine Newcombe . 


diamond ring. Below . 
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Leland Hayward (center) Agent 


John Drew Devereaux and Mrs. Devereaux 
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Sam H. Harris 


Critics, Hollywood stars, politicians, 
and theatrical families joined the 
usual first -nighters, anxious to pay 
homage to the reunion of two Broad- 
wey favorites, Sam H. Harris and 
George M. Cohan, together again 
after 18 years, as producer and star of 
the comedy, ‘Fulton of Oak Falls.’ 


Alfred E. Smith Bide Dudley, John Hambleton, and Ethel Barrymore Colt 
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hans.” George M. Cohan, still insists: 
“It was a dern good variety act.” 

Hester Street’s protege at the out- 
ing had managed Terry McGovern, the 
prize fighter, and had produced ‘The 
Bowery After Dark,” as well as a bur- 
lesque show called “The Gay Morning 
Glories.” He was proud of the fourteen 
race horses he owned and of his $150,- 
000 cash. 

Returning from the party, George 
Cohan and Sam Harris determined on 
a partnership and sealed the bargain 
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Once more the two men shook hands. 
Cohan’s famous theatrical office—his 
hat—moved to the Music Box Theatre, 
and the new-old firm engaged a for- 
mer director, Sam Forrest. Harris 
broke a custom of recent years and at- 
tended all rehearsals of the play. 
Last week at the Morosco Theatre, 
Cohan and Harris presented George 
M. Cohan in Fulton of Oak Falls. 
Originally a radio sketch, Parker Fen- 
nelly’s three-act comedy is inadequate- 
ly reminiscent of a previous Cohan ve- 


VANDAMM 


‘The Masque of Kings’: Pauline Frederick and Dudley Digges 


by shaking hands. During their asso- 
ciation, which lasted fifteen years, they 
produced such hits as “Broadway 
Jones,” “The Royal Vagabond,” and 
“Little Johnny Jones’—remember 
“Give My Regards to Broadway’? 


Then the Equity strike of 1919 dis- 
solved the partnership. Cohan says: 
“We didn’t have a fight. We just went 
our separate ways. Sam owned thea- 
tres and was getting too big for me.” 


Cohan became the “first actor of 
America.” Last month Congress award- 
ed him a medal (the only actor so hon- 
ored) for his war work and his song 
“Over There.” Harris became known 
as Broadway’s most successful pro- 
ducer, the builder of the Music Box 
Theatre, and the producer of Irving 
Berlin musicals. He sponsored the 
plays of George S. Kaufman, Edna 
Ferber, Moss Hart, and Alexander 
Woollcott—starring the authors and 
featuring the actors. 

Recently Cohan and Harris met at 
Dinty Moore’s restaurant. Said Cohan: 
“Sam, I think I’ve got something. It’s 
a new play. Want to come in?” “Why 
not?” answered the producer. “Shall 
we sign any papers?” questioned Co- 
han. “We never did,” Harris replied. 


hicle, Eugene O’Neill’s “Ah, Wilder- 
ness!” 

Cohan has the title role, Ed Fulton 
of Oak Falls. Ed takes one of his rare 
vacations, and it is interrupted by fam- 
ily problems and by his own mild in- 
fatuation with a young girl, Elaine 
Tilson (effectively played by Rita 
Johnson who signed a Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox movie contract while the com- 
pany was on tour). 

The clumsy, homespun comedy is an 
unhappy choice for the Cohan-Harris 
reunion. But no script, however inept, 
can lessen the technique and charm of 
George M. Cohan. 


LOVE STORY: Maxwell Anderson Broods 


Over a Romance of Austrian Royalty 


Maxwell Anderson’s third play of the 
season is The Masque of Kings, another 
story of frustrated love. The Theatre 

tuild presented it last week at the 
Snubert Theatre. 

In retelling the melodrama of Ru- 
dolph of Austria and the Baroness Mary 
Vetsera, Anderson blends history with 
conjecture and philosophizings. The 
playwright suggests two reasons for 
the Crown Prince’s death: 

First—the modern and kindly Ru- 
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dolph, disgusted with the tyranny of 
his father, Franz Joseph (see page 40), 
overthrows the throne but in so doing 
finds he has assimilated his father’s 
fanatical love of duty and the other 
traits which he despises. 

Second—Mary Vetsera, employed by 
the Emperor to spy on his son, re- 
pents the earlier treachery, but her 
lover cannot forgive it. The girl kills 
herself, and Rudolph follows suit. 

The first explanation offers the seri- 
ous-minded a theme to brood over; the 
other will keep romantics contented. 
Both will find Anderson’s moving verse 
frequently lost in the dialogue’s ver- 
bosity. 

Henry Hull quite completely fails to 
convey the essentially heart-rending 
plight of the muddled hero; Margo, as 
Mary Vetsera, is most ineffectual. The 
most interesting performances are giv- 
en by two players recently associated 
with Hollywood: Pauline Frederick, the 
glamour girl of the silent screen, who 
plays Empress Elizabeth; and Dudley 
Digges, who interprets the Franz Jo- 
seph role with great dignity and deep 
emotion. 


FARCE: A Smooth-Running Vehicle 
Takes Love and Sex for a Sleigh Ride 


Seven smooth farceurs gathered in 
the Playhouse last week—to play with 
Yes, My Darling Daughter, a burlesque 
on the well-known subject of sex and 
young love. Mark Reed authored the 
cocktail in the customary manner: two 
parts expected situations, one part so- 
phisticated smut, and a few dashes of 
witty jitters. 

An adroit cast covers up the monoto- 
nous direction of Alfred de Liagre Jr.’s 
production. Peggy Conklin, delightful 
as usual, plays a young girl who sneaks 
into the past of her mother (Lucile 
Watson, in good form) for a precedent 
to justify a week end with her boy 
friend (Boyd Crawford). The mother’s 
whilom lover (Nicholas Joy), on a spot 
as a house guest, spends most of his 
time escaping a pretty but predatory 
sister-in-law (Violet Heming). Peggy 
finally makes an honest man of Boyd, 
and that’s that. 

* 


OTHER OPENINGS 


SCREEN: John Meade’s Woman (Par- 
amount): A lumber king who helped 
deforest the good earth invests his for- 
tune in wheat lands—just in time to see 
the topsoil blow away in a cloud of dust. 
The tragedy of drought and dust storms 
undoubtedly offers material for a fine 
film, but this one doesn’t even come 
close. Francine Larrimore’s incredible 
interpretation of a country girl is no 
help, and even the reliable Edward Ar- 
nold bogs down in a hopeless script. 


Sinner Take All (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): For reasons best known to 
himself, and slightly mystifying to the 
audience, a murderer sets out to liqui- 
date a wealthy family. A bright young 
crime reporter (Bruce Cabot) succeeds 
in preserving the surviving relative 
(Margaret Lindsay) for a more ro- 
mantic fate. 
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MODELS: Small Trains Emulate 
Massive Brethren at New York 


No financial guide or stock-market 
table mentions the Union Connecting 
Railroad. Yet in New York last week 
hundreds of persons examined the 
road’s 600 feet of track, listened atten- 
tively to the tooting of Union steam 
engines, and saw boxcars labeled “Baby 
Ruth” and “Dutch Cleanser” dragged 
under operating semaphore signals. 


Union Connecting, probably the 
world’s most complete miniature rail- 
road, went on public view at the New 
York Society of Model Engineers’ ninth 
annual exhibition. It took eight years 
to build the railroad. Cars and engines 
are constructed at one forty-eighth 
actual size. Miniature cows graze in 
lifelike pastures along the rails, and 
the line punches tunnels through real- 
istic hills. 

The line is run as nearly as possible 
like a real railroad. One large control 
board, equipped with enough knobs 
and dials to outfit a good-sized radio 
station, governs all operations. Since 
model railroad men are divided into 
hostile camps—‘“live steamers’ vs. 
electrical-engine men—both types of 
locomotives are used. One type uses 
a third rail; the other contains boilers 
fired with pea-sized lumps of charcoal. 


The New York Society, founded nine- 
teen years ago, meets once a week. 
Twenty per cent of its 150 members 
are machinists and metalworkers. Oth- 
ers are scattered through the pro- 
fessions—lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
architects, and commercial artists. 


Model locomotive kits cost $25 to 
$40. Assembling the materials into a 
thoroughly accurate scale model may 
take as long as 3,000 hours—slightly 
more than a year of eight-hour days. 

New York Society members. by no 
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Members of the New York Society of Model Engineers meet weekly 
to play train. It took them eight years to build this railroad 


means confine their activities to trains 
alone. Boat-model fanciers, for in- 
stance, are apt to frown on train build- 
ing as childish. About 90 per cent of 
the boatmakers use their hobby time 
constructing speed models. These craft, 
powered with high-speed engines, often 
~aake better than 30 miles an hour. 


FERTILITY: Negro Father, 92, 
Defies Old Age, Begets No. 38 


One day last week a 92-year-old 
Negro, Ambrose Hilliard Douglas, shuf- 
fled into the Board of Social Welfare 
office in Brooksville, Fla. Embarrass- 
ment c<pread over the wrinkled, black 
face of the $19-a-month WPA worker. 
Then he told a 37-times-told story: he 
was about to become a father. 

Officials knew the laborer’s first wife, 
who died in 1916, had borne him 25 
children and that his second, whom he 
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led to the altar in 1918, had blessed him 
an even dozen times. Though weary of 
Ambrose’s fertility, the welfare workers 
agreed once more to provide a complete 
layette. 

Despite a case recorded at Konin, 
Poland—of a 94-year-old mother—most 
females lose their ability to reproduce 
at menopause. Males usually start 
losing their potency at 65, but here 
again there are exceptions. History is 
crowded with cases of men over 100 
siring children. Medical authorities 
pay scant attention to such stories, pre- 
ferring to believe the alleged fathers 
were deluded cuckolds. 

In 1935, when George Isaac Hughes— 
95-year-old New Bern, N.C., Civil War 
veteran—became a father, The Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion investigated. Physical and mi- 
croscopic examinations showed the 
leather-skinned gaffer as accomplished 
sexually as a 22-year-old United States 
Marine. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 
Move Promotion: Last week The Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News turned to practical account an ingenious model of its entire 
plant. On an extensive tour of high schools in the Buffalo region, the model not only drew thousands of spectators but sent people 
packing to see the real plant in action. Model facts: promotion idea by Managing Editor Alfred H. Kirchhofer; construction by 
Charles Beenau, News linotyper, assisted by Franklin Meno; working time: 6,700 hours during eighteen months spare time; scale: % 
inch to 1 foot; not a working model, it contains replicas of every item in The News plant; toughest job: making the Goss 12-unit 
press (right, and visible through lower window, left). 
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YALE: Seymour Succeeds Angell 
And Restores Eli’s Tradition 


In May, 1907, a Yale junior stood un- 
der some New Haven elms with several 
hundred other hopeful classmates. He 
was two years older than the average 
age of his class; before entering Yale 
he had spent four years 
studying for a bachelor’s de- 
gree at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. On the campus that 
May day, a senior Skull and 
Bones man thumped his back 
and uttered the four sweet- 
est words known to Yale 
men: “GO TO YOUR ROOM!” 

Last Saturday afternoon 
that same Yale junior who 
was tapped for Bones sat at 
his desk in the master’s of- 
fice of Berkeley College. At 
his right was a pound humi- 
dor of tobacco; at his left, a 
bowl of corncob and brier 
pipes. Two distinguished cal- 
lers—Wilbur L. Cross, Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut; and Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, presi- 
dent of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York—en- 
tered the room. 

Both are on the 22-man 
Yale Corporation, and they 





brought word to Charles Sey- hen: 


mour, provost of Yale, master 
of Berkeley College, Sterling 
professor of history, and edi- 
tor of the papers of Col. Ed- 
ward M. House, that he was 
the next president of Yale. 

The Dutch had taken Hol- 
land; again a Yale man would 
Undergraduate 
shouts broke over the campus. A Yale 
News extra sold out in fifteen minutes. 
Hosannas rose from the throats of thou- 
sands of alumni. Though grateful to 
President James R. Angell for increas- 
ing the university’s endowments $69,- 
000,000 and for raising its property 
values $65,000,000, they never learned 
to overlook the fact that Angell—Mich- 
igan ’90—was Yale’s first nongraduate 
head in its 236-year history. They 
praised his building program, respected 
his learning, and laughed at his witty 
speeches—until he concluded them with 
remarks about the dear old college. 
Then alumni stiffened: after all, An- 
gell wasn’t a Yale man; he didn’t have 
a right to talk as if he were. 

Like Tap Day, the notification meet- 
ing in Berkeley College had its after- 
math of triumph and heartache. Tri- 
umph came to Seymour, who pretended 
that the visit was “a pleasant surprise” 
and that he never dreamed his visitors 
came for anything more than “some in- 
formation about the university admin- 
istration.” 

Heartaches were in the breasts of a 
generous handful of other eminent Yale 
alumni whose qualifications were ex- 
amined and rejected by the corporation. 
Some of those passed over: Clarence 
W. Mendell, 04, dean of Yale College; 
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James G. Rogers, ’05, master of Tim- 
othy Dwight and professor of law; 
Stanhope Bayne-Jones, ’10, dean of the 
School of “Medicine; Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, ’21, president of the University of 
Chicago; and Morris Hadley, °16, New 
York lawyer and son of President An- 
gell’s predecessor—according to his 
mother, he had been his own favorite 
candidate since he was 5 years old. 
Bayne-Jones and Rogers were the 
only two who endangered Seymour's 


Charles Seymour: A Yale man for Yale 


chances, preponderantly favorable from 
the first. Remembering that Harvard 
three years ago chose a scientist— 
James B. Conant—as its head, many 
Yale men felt that the selection of 
Bayne-Jones, also ascientist, would look 
too much as if Yale got its ideas from 
Cambridge. Rogers, sometimes _re- 
ferred to as the “alumni’s dream” be- 
cause of his affable manner so essen- 
tial to whipping up the right tone at 
Yale men’s gatherings, missed the 
mark mainly on the grounds of exten- 
sive scholarship. 


HERITAGE: “It is with the greatest 
confidence and happy anticipation that 
Yale can look forward to the adminis- 
tration of Charles Seymour,” wrote the 
editors of The Yale News in the elec- 
tion extra. 


If a heritage of Yale associations meant 
anything, the words were justified: Sey- 
mour’s great-great-great-grandfather, 
Josepk: Coit, received an honorary de- 
gree at Yale’s first commencement in 
1702; his great-great-grandfather, 
Thomas Clap, was Yale’s president from 
1740 to 1776; his great-uncle, Jeremiah 
Day, held the same post from 1817 to 
1846; and his father, Thomas Day Sey- 
mour, held a Yale Greek professorship 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
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If any bolstering of educational back- 
ground were needed, Seymour’s grand- 
father, Henry L. Hitchcock, had been 
president of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity from 1855 to 1871. Seymour him- 
self was born Jan. 1, 1885, on the site 
where now stands Calhoun College. 

Yale’s president-elect—who will take 
Angell’s post next June when the uni- 
versity retirement-at-68 plan forces him 
to leave—at 26 had two B.A.’s (Cam- 
bridge and Yale) ; an M.A. (Cambridge), 
and a Ph.D. (Yale). He 
worked up from a history 
instructorship in 1911 to a 
full professorship in 1918. His 
book “Diplomatic Background 
of the War,” published in 
1916, brought him to Wood- 
row Wilson’s attention, and 
the President appointed him 
chief of the Austro-Hungari- 
an Division of the American 
Commission to Negotiate 
Peace. 

While a member of the 
peace commission Seymour 
became a close friend of the 
President’s adviser, Col. Ed- 
ward M. House. He gave the 
Yale professor his personal 
papers relating to the peace 
conference—to form a World 
War documents collection at 
Yale. Seymour is still its 
curator. 

Seymour’s European ex- 
periences skyrocketed his 
popularity as a lecturer. Stu- 
dents who had previously 
shunned his classes, known 
as difficult, willingly endured 
the hard work in order to 
hear firsthand about the 
peace negotiations. 

Though Seymour has al- 
ways been popular with stu- 
dents, his cold manner staves 
off affection. His wife, however, makes 
up for this. ‘She is called Yale’s most 
charming hostess, and her student teas 
draw more guests than any other on the 
campus. 


For ten years Seymour has been pre- 
paring himself for his new post. As 
provost of Yale he has been coordinating 
schools and departments, arranging 
budgetary appropriations, and gener- 
ally taking some of the executive de- 
tails off Angell’s hands. Though offi- 
cials last week declared that it would 
be “bad taste” for Seymour to dis- 
cuss his future policies, no one would 
deny that one of the principal motives 
in his election came from the know!- 
edge that he would continue Angell’s 
principles. 

Then there is the ouster of the Rev. 
Dr. Jerome Davis to be settled. Liber- 
als haven’t accepted Angell’s excuse 
that the professor of practical philan- 
thropy in the Yale Divinity School was 
let out for financial reasons. 

Last week, while the corporation was 
electing Seymour in Woodbridge Hall, 
Angell and Cross could see Divinity 
School students picketing the building. 
One sign: “Woe Is Me, the Banker 
Sighed, This Man Davis Is a Thorn in 
My Hide.” 
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MUSIC: An Armful of Gas Pipes 
Produces a Unique Instrument 


The cat left home, and the neighbors 
sulked, but Harry F. Noake ignored it 
all. Way into the night he filed and 
pounded brass tubes in his Sierra 
Madre, Calif., garage. Braving the 
scowls of his wife, he lugged the pieces 
of metal into the parlor, scattering fil- 
ings over a fine Chinese rug. 


Before the neighbors got to the 
murdering point, Noake moved his 
paraphernalia to a small shop on South 
Western Avenue. There, after nearly 
three years and with the aid of two as- 
sistants, he perfected a brand-new 
musical instrument—the symphonet. 
Movies adopted it at once. Last Fall 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer used one with 
good effect in “Love on the Run.” 


Last. week while “The Good Earth” 
—in which it is also heard—was jam- 
ming the Carthay Circle Theatre in 
Los Angeles, M-G-M installed a demon- 
stration symphonet on the mezzanine. 


About the size of a small piano, the 
symphonet has a slightly curved key- 
board with 56 notes. Inside are as 
many little hammers, covered with a 
specially imported felt. These strike 
against alloy tubes of varying lengths. 
The resultant tones, in the words ‘of 
the inventor, are “celestial and sooth- 
ing, mellow and clear.” Overtones, 
common to most chimes, are subordi- 


= WIDE WORLD 

STATUES: Last week, Beniamino Bufano, 
sculptor, posed triumphantly with his model 
of San Francisco’s patron saint, St. Francis 
of Assisi. Approved by the city’s municipal 
art committee this month, the statue in stain- 
less steel will stand 180 feet high on Twin 
Peaks, highest of the city’s seven hills. 
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Dorothy Greenbaum’s ‘Rooting Hog’ 


nated, and two sets of dampers con- 
trol vibrations. 

Although Noake believed implicitly 
in the value of his invention—no rela- 
tion to Bob Burns’ wind gadget, the 
bazooka—he didn’t anticipate its sud- 
den success. The high command of the 
Catholic Church, Diocese of Los Ange- 
les, endorsed the instrument as suitable 
for church and convent services; the 
Victor Company used it in records for 
funeral services and radio transcrip- 
tions; and South American agents be- 
gan angling for this new instrument 
which will not rust or get out of tune. 

At present Noake produces only ten 
symphonets a month, but he has plans 
for a 1937 output of 2,400—to retail at 
$695 apiece. Companies to provide 
foreign outlets are being formed in 
London and Venezuela. 


Noake modestly claims he is no 
genius—‘‘just a fool for luck.” But in- 
vention is probably in the Noake blood. 
The 55-year-old instrument maker is a 
townsman and cousin of the late 
Thomas Edison. 

In 1932 Noake retired from auto sell- 
ing and two years later built his home 
in Sierra Madre. Cleaning up the 
grounds after the workmen left one 
day, he carried a bunch of old gas 
pipes into the garage. As he entered 
the building, he stumbled and the pipes 
fell from his hands onto the concrete 
floor. The melodious clanking caught 
his ear, and he decided to do something 
about it. Iron pipes seemed clumsy 
and heavy, so he invested in brass 
ones; from these he worked out his 
own special alloy. 


ART: A Lowly Barnyard Citizen 
Honored With Exclusive Show 


Pigs have waddled about the art field 
for centuries. Ancient Egyptian wall 
paintings showed them carrying the 
souls of sinners into the nether world. 
Greeks modeled pigs in honor of Ceres, 
goddess of agriculture, and claimed the 
science of plowing grew out of this 
animal’s method of turning up the earth 
while rooting for food. Pre-Inca Peru- 
vians were buried with fat pig banks 
filled with coins for use in the other 
world. 

In later times Duerer, Gainsborough, 
and the early American ceramists por- 
trayed the pig in various aspects. Her- 
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bert Hazeltine’s “Champion Middle- 
whites” stands high as a piece of ener- 
getic modern sculpture; Walt Disney’s 
“Three Little Pigs” have brought the 
breed everlasting affection. For some 
subtle psychological reason, Surrealists 
have scorned the cheerful chubby con- 
tours, and the pig is a rare sight in their 
portrayals cf the unconscious. 

Last week Karl Freund, New York 
dealer, presented a lively exhibition 
under the general title “The Pig in Art.”’ 
Ranging from 400 B.C. Greek votive 
figures to modern American paintings 
and sculpture, the show attracted wide 
attention. On the opening day 400 
visitors jammed the gallery; among the 
most interested was the financier, Paul 
Warburg, immensely proud of his own 
pigiana. 


ANNUAL: Valuable Reference Book 
Makes Its Yearly Report on Art Trends 


Each year a fat, green volume, sum- 
ming up the year’s art activities, comes 
out of Washington, D.C. It includes a 
list of every museum, institution, fel- 
lowship, and school in the United 
States. ; 

Last week the American Federation 
of Arts released the 33rd volume of 
The American Art Annual ($7). Ina 
nineteen-page foreword Horace H. F. 
Jayne, director of the federation, pre- 
sented a resume of 1936 trends and 
achievements. Besides the widespread 
benefits of government projects, Jayne 
noted 64 new art organizations, 25 new 
publications, and the formation of 62 
additional schools. He prophesied an 
even more impressive report for 1937. 


NEWSPHOTOS 

BALLET: Tchaikovsky's three-hour ballet, 
‘Sleeping Beauty,’ had its 1890 premiere in St. 
Petersburg, but Americans saw no formal pro- 
duction until last week. At the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, Catherine Littlefield 
(with Alexis Dolonof, above) led 100 members 
of her company in a colorful performance. 
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DOG SHOWS: New York Crowd 


Barks; London Canines ‘Groo’ 





The barking of 3,144 dogs—largest 
entry in the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
61-year history—-was soft music com- 
pared to the barking of spectators at 
the third-day windup ceremonies last 
week. Like hoodlums, the supposedly 
social and sporting audience of New 
Yorkers booed and hissed at judges who 
disregarded applause for a pack of 
beagles and instead handed a silver 
trophy to W. Plunkett Stewart’s pack 
of English foxhounds from Unionville, 
Pa. 

The naming of the best individual dog 
in the New York show won the crowd’s 
enthusiastic cheers. The prize went to 
Flornell Spicypiece of Halleston, an all- 
white wire-haired fox terrier bitch. 
Stanley J. Halle, owner, a retiring dog 
lover who sports astonishingiy long 
cigarette holders, puffed happily. ‘“He’s 
an amazing creature ...I have only 
two fox terriers, Spicypiece and Halles- 
ton Ideal . . . I guess I'll never be able 
to stay away from breeding them.” 

A feature of the show: canine gadgets 
—candy bonbons for dogs, linen night- 
ies, and galoshes with zippers. 


Basenjis: In London’s Crufts Show 
last week, the champion turned out to 
be a Labrador retriever, George VI’s 
favorite breed. The new king of British 
dogdom is Champion Cheverells Ben of 
Banchory, owned by Lorna, Countess 
Howe, who also won the 1934 and 1935 
Crufts awards with retrievers. Among 
the exhibitors was Helen Jacobs, Amer- 
ican tennis star, who won a third prize 
with a Labrador puppy. 

Of the 4,352 dogs entered, the most 
novel were a group of non-barkers. 
Known as basenjis, they come from 
Africa, where for centuries their dusky 
masters taught them to chase. game in 
Silence. Now evohition has brought 





2. ... And inspected 100 different breeds from 100 
different angles—corfrect procedure for judges . .-. 
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Spicypiece, top dog 
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1. Judges crawled along the floor. . . 
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... But a dog who belly-flopped 
committed a disgraceful faux pas 
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them to a point where they can’t bark, 
even if they want to. Usually red-col- 
ored and about fox-terrier size, they 
arch their backs and wash their faces 
with their paws like cats. Their only 
vocal accomplishment is a soft “groo.” 


« 
THE WEEK’S WINNERS 


Ficure SKATING: Swirling theatrica]- 
ly in a gold costume over blue Chicago 
ice, Maribel Vinson, black-haired New 
York Times reporter, last week became 
queen of American skaters for the ninth 
year in succession. Seventeen-year-old 
Robin Lee won the men’s championship 
for the third straight year—though an 
injury to his left knee forced him to 
vary his routine and do all his jumping 
from the right foot. 


(The world’s acknowledged peer of all 
dancing skaters, Karl Schafer, Viennese 
orchestra leader, last week turned pro. 
A bridegroom of two weeks, he ex- 
plained that he had to make more 
money. ) 

Track: For a brief instant last Sat- 
urday night the crowd in Boston's Gar- 
den transferred their eyes from the 
crimson figure of Indiana’s Don Lash, 
who seemed to be stepping te 22 laps 
of the 2-mile run in record time. At- 
tention shifted to George Varoff, Uni- 
versity of Oregon pole vaulter, who, 
with his long bamboo bar in hand, was 
sprinting toward a crosspiece set at the 
world’s indoor record height of 14 feet 
4% inches. With a powerful leap and 
mighty push, Varoff hurled himself 
over the top, though in transit he 
grazed the crosspiece, causing it to 
tremble and almost topple. 


A few moments later Lash, with a 
thrilling last-lap spurt, finished his 
2-mile run in 8 minutes 58 seconds 
three-tenths of a second faster than his 
own American time set in the rain at 
Princeton last June and two-tenths of 
a second faster than the world mark set 
by Paavo Nurmi of Finland twelve 
years ago. 
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A fortnight ago in Chattanooga, Tenn., Clara Mortensen (face 
between knees) won the world’s women’s championship 


INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 
This was the way a referee recently added zest to a San 
" . Francisco bout between Vincent Lopez and Dean Dutton 
WRESTLING: In various forms, 
the art of inflicting physical punish- 
ment on one’s fellow man continues to 
thrive. Possibly there’s a Freudian 
explanation for wrestling’s worldwide 
popularity. 
Only the most naive rate American 
crappling as an honest, on-the-level 
sport; yet thousands fill arenas for the 
privilege of viewing and booing appar- 
ent murder. From time to time, when 
fans show signs of getting fed up, 
promoters awaken interest by featur- 
ing freak bouts and absurd brutality 
stunts (top pictures). 
Two Japanese versions of wrestling 
sumo (right), a tug-of-war to push 
or pull an opponent out of a ring; and 
judo (below), jujitsu with bone-break- 
ing holds barred—get little spectator 
ittention in this country. But for 
painful drama and grim sincerity they 
sometimes surpass the pre-arranged 
routines of American torso-twisters. 


NEWSPHOTOS 
Early this month Japanese fishermen showed San Franciscans sumo, the sport in which 
opponents fear the referee more than they do one another. He carries a 14-inch sword 
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In Reilly’s New York gymnasium last week, two pajamaed judo wrestlers, an expert man and a 
novice woman, punished each other. Left—attack with club. Center—attack from rear. Right—revenge! 
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TELEVISION: Reproduction Is 
Clearer, But Still Imperfect 


Practical home television is still 
around the corner; even the best sets 
now available produce foggy, fading 
pictures. Clarity depends on the num- 
ber of “lines” interlaced within a tele- 
vision picture frame—usually 345 per 
second. Last week Philco Radio & 
Television experimenters lifted the 
count to 441 lines, a standard recom- 
mended by the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

To show the difference between the 
old and new standards, the engineers 
televised a pocket watch. With the 345- 
line setup, figures on the watch face 
were barely visible. With the other, 
the second markings showed clearly 
from a distance of 5 feet—a gain of 
nearly 30 per cent in sharpness. 

The audience of 100-odd newspaper 
men and scientists was unsatisfied. 
The hour-long show failed to prove that 
television could hold its own with the 
brilliance of home movies. Philco en- 
gineers and officials admitted as much: 
“There will be no television by Christ- 
mas in 1937.” 


. 
BROUN: Auto-Accessory Boys 
Make Room for Big News Man 


In 1931, the Pep Boys (Manny, Moe 
& Jack), auto-accessory dealers, dug 
up a gruff-voiced newspaper man and 
put him on the air as a news commen- 
tator. When Boake Carter’s fame took 
him to another sponsor, they hired ex- 
plosive Gen. Smedley D. Butler to do a 
series of candid news talks. 
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Last week a third commentator made 
his debut under their sponsorship. Hey- 
wood Broun’s first broadcast, combin- 
ing the acid and fire of his predecessors 
with his own brand of humor, pleased 
the Pep Boys. 

For $300 a week the left-wing col- 
umnist for the Scripps-Howard papers 
has agreed to broadcast over Philadel- 
phia’s 50,000-watt station WCAU, fif- 
teen minutes every Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday (10:30 P.M.). His 
contract runs for thirteen weeks, with 
a year’s option clause. He intends to 
wander as he pleases in regard to sub- 
ject material, using current news as 
a background. 

Asked about his air technique, he 
chuckled. “No ad libbing for me... 
Instead of fearing whether I'll come 
to the end‘of a paragraph in time, I'll 
act like a Supreme Court Justice—sud- 
denly declare a recess and return to 
where I left off at a subsequent broad- 
cast.” 


RADIO CHECK LIST 
Saturday, Feb. 20, to Friday, Feb. 26 


Light-face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time. 
SERIOUS: 
President of Chile: During the International 
Horse Show at Santiago, Arturo Alessandri 
conveys his country's good wishes to Amer- 


ica. Sat. 6:00 CBS (WABC). 
National Edueation Association: The New 


Orleans convention's discussions. Tues. 3:30 
CBS. * 
Rotary Club: Will Manier. president of 
Rotary International, speaks. Wed. ©°1:30 
NBC-Blue (WJZ). 

LIGHT: 
Glee Club: Union College. Sat. 6:00 NBC- 
Red. 
Yale: President James Rowland Angell 
speaks; the Yale Glee Club sings. Sun. 10:15 
NBC- Blue. 
“Captain Blood”: Errol Flynn and Olivia: de 
Havilland in Sabatini blood-and-thunder. 


Mon. 9:00 CBS. 


*Indicates premiere of a series. 
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TREND: In Mexico two months ago John Royal, NBC program director, signed the Mar- 


tinez Brothers (above)—Pablo, Chuchu; Carlos, and Alfredo. 


One of the three Mexican 


groups who will provide radio fans with programs of ranchero (hillbilly) songs, the Martinez 
quartet was heard for the first time last week. NBC thinks it may become a musical vogue. 
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IMPERIAL: New British 


Feature Exciting Innovations 


Planes 


Since its organization twelve years 
ago, Great Britain’s Imperial Airways 
—though capitalized at only $2,500,000 

—has been one of the world’s greatest 
air-transport systems—potentially. 

As the “chosen instrument of his 
Majesty’s government for the extension 
of empire air routes,” it until recently 
held a monopoly on Air Ministry sub- 
sidies. It was one of the first air lines 
in the world to show a profit and for 
years has paid substantial dividends. 
Its flying and mechanical staffs have 
been consistently excellent; its safety 
record, comparably good. 

Imperial’s 27,000 miles of routes al- 
ready reach out to China, Australia, 
and South Africa. Through Britis: 
ownership of Bermuda, Newfoundland, 
and Ireland, the line is assured of a 
large share in the ultimate “conquest” 
of the North Atlantic. 

But for half a decade Imperial Air- 
ways’ planes have been a worldwide 
joke. When United States air lines 
began acquiring planes capable of fly- 
ing 3 miles a minute or faster, Im- 
perial clung to its 120-mile-an-hour 
equipment. When the Royal Dutch 
Airlines bought a. fleet of American- 
built Douglases and began to slash 
Imperial schedules to India, Imperial 
spokesmen fell back. on arguments of 
economy and comfort. 


Imperial’s fleet was never very large 
either. In 1935 Sir Eric Geddes, the 
company’s genial, barrel-chested board 
chairman, listed in his annual report to 
the directors only 42 planes in service 
over the entire network. Travelers 
therefore found Imperial services bad- 
ly overbooked as well as slow. 


RevowtuTion: Then last Fall the 
chairman’s 1936 report sent directors 
home with their spines tingling. The 
Air Ministry had decided the empire 
reeded a strengthened air-transport 
service as much as it needed a doubled 
air force. 


Thus Imperial Airways re-equipment 
program had not only been started but 
pushed forward with the utmost dis- 
patch. Already deliveries had started 
on 28 big four-engined flying boats. A 
huge four-engined landplane would be 
tested soon. Eleven more would follow. 
Two “composite” seaplanes for ultra- 
long-range flights were also underway. 
That meant 42 new aircraft actually in 
production, enough to double Imperial’s 
fieet. 

Canopus, the first of the flying boats 
built by the Short Brothers faccory at 
Rochester, showed a speed of 199.5 
miles per hour in its tests. The Arm- 
strong-Whitworth landplanes would be 
even faster. Both types were being 
fitted with every modern flight aid and 
passenger accommodation. 

The boats, arranged in two decks, 
would carry 24 passengers by day, 16 
by night, and big cargoes of mail and 
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Smael ‘fmreticia HAS MADE THIS 


STUDEBARER ITS SPOTLIGHT FAVORITE 


ve 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


GAS AND OIL ECONOMY OF LOWEST PRICED CARS 


\ F 
DOORS LIGHTLY CLOSED ARE TIGHTLY 
SHUT...IN 1937 STUDEBAKERS ONLY! 


You never need slam the doors of a 1987 Stude- 
baker! They have revolutionary and exclusive 
new raltle-proof rotary door latches which engage 
securely ata light pressure and shake shut instead 
of open when your Studebaker is under way! 


le the world’s only car with the double 
safety of the built-in automatic hill holder 


and feather-touch hydraulic brakes! Its new 
steering gear halves the turning effort of 
parking! Its great engines with their light- 
ning acceleration, give driving a new thrill! 


And the 1937 Studebaker, first among all 
cars, makes available the dual economy of 
the Fram oil cleaner and the gas-saving auto- 
matic oyerdrive! 


Gleaming in a paint finish twelve coats 
deep, the air-curved steel-reinforced -by -steel 
Studebaker body has the world’s largest 
one-piece steel top . . . and lavishly roomy 
interiors inimitably styled in the best of 


good taste by gifted Helen Dryden! 


Called smarter in every flowing contour 
than any other 1937 car by critical motor- 
ists, the new Studebaker sells within a few 
dollars of smaller, lowest priced cars. And 
the Studebaker C. 1. T. budget plan assures 
low cost time payments. 


WORLD'S FIRST CARS 
WITH DUAL ECONOMY OF FRAM OIL 
CLEANER AND GAS-SAVING 
AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE 


* 


EXTRA ROOMY INTERIORS 
WITH CHAIR HEIGHT SEATS AND SMART 
HELEN DRYDEN STYLING 
* 
ENORMOUSLY SPACIOUS 
LUGGAGE COMPARTMENTS 
* 
WORLD'S ONLY CARS WITH 
BUILT-IN AUTOMATIC HILL HOLDER AND 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


1937 








express on ranges up to 800 miles. 
Fully loaded they would weigh some 
42,000 pounds, within five tons of the 
gross weight of the China Clipper and 
its sister ships. 

Even more exciting were the assign- 
ments for the new ships. Some of the 
first boats would go into immediate 
service in the Mediterranean. Others 
would take over the Cairo-South Africa 
run; following the Nile and the Whit 
Nile to Lake Victoria, their route would 
then cross to the African east coast 
and follow it to Durban. 

Later, boats would be used from 
Cairo to China and Australia, with an 
extension to New Zealand in immedi- 
ate prospect. Even across Palestine, 
Arabia, and India landplanes would 
give way to marine craft using lakes 
and rivers as terminals. From a tem- 
porary port at Plymouth these “empire 
boats”” would soon head directly across 
France to Marseille. 

They would serve, too, to start long- 
awaited flying over the North Atlantic. 
One would be shipped by steamer to 
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WIDE WORLD 
At Rochester, England, Imperial Airways 
is taking delivery of 28 empire flying 
boats like the ‘Caledonia’ (above). Lat- 
er this year two long-range ‘composites 
(left and right) will augment Britain’s 
new bid for dominance of world airways 


Bermuda and assembled for use in a 
passenger service between that island 
and the United States. 

The landplanes, besides taking over 
services between England and the Con- 
tinent, would also be tried out on the 
North Atlantic run. So would the 
Short-Mayo ‘“‘composites.”’ These were 
to be bold enough in their design to 
rate any believe-it-or-not column. 

Airplanes, in order to take off at 
reasonable speeds, must have wings 
much larger than they need once they 
are in the air. The composites would 
consist actually of two airplanes, one 
mounted on the other’s back and held 
there by a mechanism releasable in 
flight. The top craft would be a smali 
seaplane with just enough wing to let 
it carry a heavy load of fuel and mail 
after it attained flying speed. The bot- 
tom craft would be a big flying boat 
carrying little fuel and no load. To- 
gether the two would have enough 
power and wing area to take off. Once 
up to the smaller plane’s operating 
speed, the big plane would trip the re- 
lease and return to the base. 





With Capt. Harry Manning as navigator, Amelia Earhart starts ‘sometime in March’ to fly around the world (see page 33). 
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Mav Pian: Eack of all this astound- 
ing energy lies a new British air- 


transport policy that causcs t-ansnort 
experts of other countries a lot more 
concern than the explosion of the 


“slow-old-Imperial” tradition. 


Starting Apr. 1 on the African run, 
all first-class mail addressed from one 
part of the British Empire to another 
will be carried without surcharge—that 
is, for a mere 3 cents a half ounce. 
Later, as the new equipment arrives, 
this empire air-mail plan will be ex- 
tended to China, Australia, and pre- 
sumably to Canada. 


What it means to Imperial in actual 
post-office payments per year has not 
yet been announced. The fifteen-year 
agreement upon which payments will 
be based is favorable enough, obvious- 
ly, to justify the elaborate equipment 
program and an extension of Imperial 
capitalization to some $10,000,000. 


What such a British policy means to 
the rest of the world’s air lines re- 
mains to be seen, but most observers 
expect widespread repercussions. If 
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British industry can get its mail to 
China by air mail for a 3-cent stamp, 
French exporters won’t remain content 
to pay many times that price for a 
similar service. Neither will the Dutch, 
nor the Germans, nor for that matter 
American industrialists with a stake in 
the Orient. And there are a half dozen 
other focal points of international 
trade rivalry where competing air lines 
already interlock. 

In any case the sleeping lion now 
aroused is showing no lack of speed in 
getting under way. Last week the fly- 
ing boat Cavalier, fully assembled, 
stood ready in Bermuda to go into serv- 
ice before the end of the month. The 
Caledonia—one of those with the extra 
tanks—cruised in a long flight around 
Ireland, testing the radio and direction 
finders. Soon it will try a nonstop 
flight from England to Cairo, longer 
than the Ireland-Newfoundland hop; 
after that, the Atlantic itself. 


Collectors’ 


EARHART: Stamps 
To Pay for Round-World Trip 


Ten months ago America’s No. 1 
woman flyer spent a week at Purdue 
University where she is a part-time 
faculty member, lecturing on aeronau- 
tics. Purdue’s president, Edward C. 
Elliott, had some good news for her: 

The Purdue Research Foundation 
had just created the Amelia Earhart 
Fund for Aeronautical Research. In 
addition to the $50,000 fund, individual 
members of the foundation had agreed 
to underwrite Miss Earhart’s purchase 
of a fast twin-engined Lockheed Electra 
for use as a flying laboratory. “As 
opportunity offers” she should use the 
plane for experimental work. Men- 
tioned as possible field for research: 
“speed and fuel consumption under 
varying conditions; television experi- 
mentation; the use of oxygen; radio 
communication and navigation instru- 
ments and methods; the human equation 
of fatigue and endurance in relation to 
altitude, diet, sleep, eyestrain, etc.” 

Last week at a press conference 
called in a New York hotel by her hus- 
band-manager, George Palmer Putnam, 
the flyer explained that “the pressure 
of events” would not yet permit her to 
begin the research program. Instead 
she would start from Oakland, Calif., 
“sometime in March” on a 27,000-mile 
flight around the world. Her route 
would be approximately equatorial— 
California, Honolulu, Howland Island, 
New Guinea, Australia, India, across 
the African Sahara to Dakar, across 
the South Atlantic to Brazil, thence 
homeward. 

To help her with the navigation as 
far as Australia, Miss Earhart will be 
accompanied by Capt. Harry Manning, 
veteran officer of the United States 


Lines. From Australia on, she will fly 
alone. 
To defray expenses, the flying 


laboratory will carry 10,000 envelopes 
for air-mail stamp collectors. Gim- 


bel’s New York department store will 
Sell them: $2.50 each, $5.00 auto- 
graphed. 4 
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ICTAPHONE puts ver- 
bal instructions beyond 
alibi from anyone. Your words 
are recorded for typing while 
you speak them into your tele- 
phone or across your desk. 
Never in the history of this 
modern dictating machine 
have so many busy executives 
shown their appreciation of 
advantages like this, 
Advantages the non-user 
doesn’t even suspect. Short- 
cuts, time-cuts, work-cuts, 
cost-cuts that make the whole 
day go smoother, the whole 
job go better. You'll have 


fewer conferences, for in- 
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stance, with Dictaphone at 
hand—and those will be 
briefer and more to the point. 

Before you go home at 
night, you'll put last-minute 
follow ups on the record and 
off your mind. In the morning 
you go into action without 
waiting for anyone. Your sec- 
retary’s whole day is one of 
accomplishment and not of wait- 
ing beside your desk. 

In short, speeding of corre- 
spondence is only Chapter I 
in the story of what the Dicta- 
phone now means to modern 
business. We'd like to tell you 
the rest of it. 






















“TWO SALESMEN IN SEARCH OF AN ORDER” 


Have you seen it yet? It’s the talking movie 
arg ages business men in. It’s full of 
real ideas. Your secretary will like it, too! 
Mail the coupon and cell ws when you can 
best spare 30 minutes to see it. Mail it now— 
especially if you're “too busy!” 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


C) Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in 
Search of an Order’’ will be exhibited in my city. 


(JI want to see your representative. 











The word DICTAPHONE ie the Registered Trade-Mark of one 
Makers-of Dictating Macnines and 





Dictaph Corporation, 
Aceessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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SEC: Commission Charges, Hutton & Co. Denies, 
Stock Market Manipulating of Atlas Tack’s Shares 


At 10 o’clock one morning last week, 
the opening gong sounded for another 
round in the battle of the century—the 
New Deal vs. Wall Street. 

Scene: a large bare room on the 
eleventh floor of Washington’s Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission Build- 
ing. Sprawled in the corner—rarin’ to 
go—the challenger: youthful, broad- 
beamed Jacob Gruber, SEC counsel. 
Opposite him—well attended by a ret- 
inue of lawyers—members of the New 
York Stock Exchange firm of W. E. 
Hutton & Co. sat with H. H. Michels, 


partner in the brokerage house of Wil- 


liam Cavalier & Co. 

SEC charged that Michels and the 
Hutton partners—three are singled out 
as ringleaders—circulated false and 
misleading statements about Atlas Tack 
Co., listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and manipulated the price of its 
shares. The firm, “surprised and 
shocked” by the charge, denied it. 

If the commission proves its case, 
some or all of the Hutton partners—to- 
gether with Michels—may be suspended 
or expelled from the eleven security ex- 
changes to which they now belong. 


PRECEDENTS: Invested with power by 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 
SEC has thrice before brought charges 
of stock-market manipulation. 

In the first case, that of Mike Meehan 
charged with rigging stock of the Bel- 
lanca Aircraft Corp. on the New York 
Curb Exchange, the trial examiner’s re- 
- port went to the commission Dec. 13, 
1936. A verdict is expected any day 
now. 

Second case: White, Weld & Co. in 
connection with its activity in stock of 
the A. O. Smith Corp., also on the New 
York Curb. Hearings on this have been 
completed but up to this week the trial 
examiner had not submitted his report. 
In the third case, that of Charles C. 
Wright and associates in the stock of 
Kinner Airplane & Motor Corp. on the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange, public 
hearings are still being held. 


AT.Las: Ever on the lookout for sus- 
picious transactions, SEC noted that 
beginning in November, 1935, trading 
in the stock of Atlas Tack—pawn in a 
manipulating game as recently as 1933 
—rose from a few hundred shares a 
week to several thousand. The price 
jumped from $9.50 a share in mid-No- 
vember to $30.12 by the following Feb- 
ruary. Led by Counsel Gruber—just 
finished with the Meehan case—SEC’s 
sleuthing led to the door of Hutton & Co. 

During last week’s sessions, Gruber 
contended that Hutton and Michels were 
responsible for 60 per cent of total 
Atlas-share purchases from Nov. 7, 
1935, to Feb. 24, 1936. He further 
claimed that they circulated nationwide 
rumors regarding Atlas dividends soon 
forthcoming, the purchase of Atlas 


stock by prominent people, profitable 
new business gained by the company, 
and the probability of an approaching 
stock split-up. 

SEC alleged that when Atlas’ price 
was deemed sufficiently high, the in- 
siders quickly jumped to another stock, 
that of Artloom Corporation. According 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Bob Hoffman and bar bell 


to SEC, Atlas shares promptly sagged, 
leaving suckers holding the bag. 

Denying the charges, Hutton & Co. 
pointed to its 51-year business record— 
one of the longest in the Street. In vol- 
ume of business the firm ranks among 
the twenty biggest brokerage firms in 
the country. 
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FTC: Commission Gets a Lesson 
In How to Build Bulging Biceps 


In a somber Washington hearing 
room last week, three husky individuals 
calmly removed their shirts and under- 
shirts. Federal Trade Commission 
stenographers gaped at bulging biceps 
and hairy chests. 

Then one of the strong-arm trio 
jumped on a table, pushed aside brief- 
cases and legal-looking papers, and 
stood on his hands. Lawyers, court 
reporters, and Commission Examiner 
Robert S. Hall leaned forward ex- 
pectantly. Slowly the performer lifted 
first one finger, then another off the 
table; finally ke balanced on his thumbs 


alone. To crown the act, he lumbered 
forward and kicked the chandelier with 
his heels. The other two gymnasts per- 
formed additional feats. It wasn’t a 
vaudeville troupe that had wandered 
into the wrong auditorium. It was Rob 
Hoffman, professional strong man, and 
his assistants-—convincing FTC that 
their muscle-building methods really 
build muscle. ; 

Hoffman operates the York Bar-Bell 
Co. at York, Pa., the Strength & Health 
Publishing Co., and the York Athletic 
Supply Co. A rival strong man, Charles 
Atlas, had complained to FTC that these 
firms used unfair trade practices. The 
commission investigated and brought 
action. Charges: 

1. That Hoffman ran two pictures 
of himself in his health magazine—in 
one he weighed 210 pounds, in the other 
245; the increase presumably resulting 
from exercising with the York bar bell 
(a sort of dumbbell). Actually, accord- 
ing to the commission, Hoffman had just 
suffered a serious automobile accident 
and merely regained 20 pounds while 
he convalesced. 

2. That he ran another advertise- 
ment showing a well-known foreign 
athlete whose huge muscles also were 
supposed to have been developed by 
York bar bells. The complaint charged 
that the foreign athlete never used the 
bars. 

3. That Hoffman showed pictures of 
himself wearing the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, which was never awarded to 
him. 

The FTC reserved decision after thx 
exhibition. 

Cc) 
Classes 


COOKING: 
Teach Bachelors to Boil Eggs 


Restaurant 


Some 300 years ago Robert Burton, 
an English clergyman, wrote: ‘“Cook- 
ing has become an art, a noble science; 
cooks are gentlemen.” Carrying this 
thesis a step further, the board of di- 
rectors of the Roger Smith restaurants 
last week decided that gentlemen should 
also be cooks. 

The chain which operates thirteen 
hotel dining rooms and one restaurant 
—located in New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut—announced a free 
cooking school for bachelors. ‘The 
course is designed primarily to help 
them realize what good food is, what 
it should be, and how they can make 
their own breakfast and midnight 
snacks. Lunch and dinner, of course, 
should be eaten in a restaurant.” 


This Wednesday the first session of 
the school was scheduled to open with 
lectures and demonstrations under the 
supervision of Hans Hansen, former 
chef to Queen Marie of Rumania. 
Bachelors will be taught the proper way 
to prepare eggs, coffee, ham, bacon, 
sandwiches, and supper dishes such as 
Welsh rabbit. 

Husbands aren’t welcome. “We will 
not admit a married man, since, being 
tied to his wife’s apron string, he would 
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undoubtedly serve her breakfast in bed. 
The course is strictly one designed to 
help bachelors help themselves.” 


2 
TAXES: Dollar Pamphlet Shows 


How to Give Government Less 





Last year, the publishing firm of | 


Simon & Schuster, New York, put out 
a paper-bound volume called “Your 
Income Tax—How to Keep It Down.” 
Well and clearly written by I. Herman 
Sher, New York lawyer and tax expert, 
former examining agent for the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, the books went 
like hot cakes. Sher’s explanation of 
how to take advantage of legal deduc- 
tions must have cost the government 
many thousands of dollars. 

For early birds preparing their cur- 
rent income-tax reports—due Mar. 15— 
a 1937 edition of the book (at $1) is 
now available. 

It seems that few people really need 
to pay any tax at all. 
good news: 


A professional man may deduct the | 
full cost of the upkeep of his automobile | 


if he remembers to stop in and see a 
patient or client (as the case may be) 
every time he drives to the golf club or 
the movies. If he just drives from his 
home to his office and back, he may not 
deduct the expense; if he does a little 
business on the way, he may. 

A manufacturer with labor troubles 
may save himself a lot of tax by hiring 
plenty of expensive strikebreakers. The 
cost of them may be deducted from his 
Federal tax. 


Some of Sher’s 





An actor who plays in a prizefight | 


play 


or picture and gets his teeth | 


knocked out may deduct the full cost | 


of the resulting bridgework. 
A salaried man may deduct the cost 


of any flowers he feels like sending toa | 


prospective customer. 

A businessman may deduct whatever 
he spends to get an army post located 
in his home town. 

A citizen who is anxious to test the 
constitutionality of a statute which out- 
laws his business and who makes a 
contribution to that end, may deduct 
the contribution from his income. 


* 
STUDEBAKER: 


Wagons, Autos, and Dividends 


A Cavalcade of 


This week citizens of South Bend, 
Ind., are celebrating the 85th anniver- 
sary of Studebaker, the country’s oldest 
vehicle manufacturer. Monday, the 
Chamber of Commerce gave a luncheon 
at which speakers lauded, forecasted, 
and reminisced. They retraced the his- 
tory of a company that started in a 
blacksmith shop, reached peak sales of 
$166,000,000 in 1923, went bankrupt ten 
years later, and today under the leader- 
ship of Paul G. Hoffman is fighting its 
way back—the only automobile com- 
pany ever to emerge from receivership. 


Wacons: In an 1867 advertisement, 
Studebaker Brothers set forth that their 
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medicated with throat- 
soothing ingredients 
of Vicks VapoRub. 
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PHOTOMICROSCOPE PILE DRIVER 


NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


Second Edition 








A New Creation 


The Supreme Authority 


The latest findings in Chemistry, Physics, 
Aeronautics, Engineering, Astronomy, Spec- 
troscopy, and many other sciences are clearly 
set forth with enlightening diagrams. For prac- 
tical information you can turn to the NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER with the assurance that 
you will find your needs completely filled by 
207 of the world’s greatest authorities. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 734 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


OMPLETE and satisfying answers to 

questions on any subject which interests 
you. A wealth of encyclopedic information on 
law, business, manufacturing, medicine, avia- 
tion, radio, sound pictures, gems, coins, birds, 
insects, plants, color, and thousands of other 
topics. And, in addition, more regular “‘dic- 
tionary information” than any other reference 
book contains! 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK: 
“THROUGH WONDERLAND 
WITH WEBSTER" 


Get your free copy of this fascinating picture 
booklet which shows you many more aston- 
ishing marvels. Then see the only genuine 
Merriam-Webster at your bookstore. The cir- 
cular trade-mark identifies it. The most com- 
prehensive and thorough single volume of 
information ever published! 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 734, | 

Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me without cost or obligation | 

full information on Webster's New Interna- | 

tional Dictionary, Second Edition; also new 

“Through WONDERLAND with | 
| 
| 
| 
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booklet, 
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company was “founded in 1852 with 
willing hands, stout hearts, and no cap- 
ital.” 

Clem Studebaker had exactly $2 in 
his pocket when he arrived in South 
Bend in 1850. Schoolteaching tided him 
over until the Spring of 1851 when he 
went to work for William Hall, the 
local blacksmith—for “board and 50 
cents a day.” 

Feb. 13, 1852, Clem, then 21, put on 
his cap and walked out of Hall’s shop. 
Up the street Brother Henry, 26, waited 
for him in a frame shack. There the 
brothers started a blacksmith business 
of their own. Stock in trade: $68 in 
cash, two forges, five anvils, and a few 
miscellaneous tools. On a _ wooden 
plaque over the door Henry inscribed 
“H. and C. Studebaker.”” Wits remarked 
that the sign was bigger than the shop. 

The first year the firm shod horses 
and found time to build three wagons. 
Within a decade, the vehicle branch of 
their business had grown more impor- 
tant than horseshoeing. 


NEWS-WEEK 


Two other brothers, Peter and Jacob, 
came in to help. Their fame spread. 
Studebaker wagons took prizes at na- 
tional expositions; during the Civil War 
the firm supplied the Northern army 
with horse-drawn ambulances. It was 
a Studebaker that carried President 
Lincoln from the White House to Ford’s 
Theatre the last night of his life. By 
1881, some 500,000 people in the United 
States were using Studebaker wagons. 

In the ’90s the world’s oldest vehi- 
cle manufacturer began—inevitably— 
experimenting with the horseless car- 
riage. In 1902 the first one appeared, 
an electric model. The first gasoline 
vehicle followed two years later. By 
1911 control had passed from the hands 
of the founders to Frederick S. Fish, 
John Studebaker’s son-in-law. Albert 
Russel Erskine, a rising young Alabam- 
ian, had become company treasurer. 


Divipenpbs: In 1915 Erskine moved 
up to the presidency, and Studebaker 
was launched on a binge from which it 
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is just recovering. A financial wizard, 
Erskine turned automobiles into gold. 
In 1916 sales jumped to $62,000,000, in 
1920 to $91,000,000, in 1923 to an ali- 
time high of $166,900,000. The postwar 
depression came and went, and Stude- 
baker never even knew it existed 
Studebaker Sixes clogged the highways: 
dividends gushed into stockholders’ out- 
stretched hands. 


But Erskine, stock-market manipula- 
tor rather than automobile man, dished 
out dividends faster than earnings war- 
ranted. From 1915 to 1923 net profits 
totaled $91,000,000; 42 per cent of this 
was paid out in dividends. From 1923 
on, profits remained stationary. Yet 
dividends continued to soar. 

Meanwhile buyers had turned to low- 
cr-priced cars, and Erskine got out a 
low-priced model named for himself. 
When that venture failed, he brought 
out the Rockne, named for Notre 
Dame’s football coach who sold Stude- 
bakers between seasons. Another cost- 
ly failure—yet dividends continued. A 
1931 distribution of 341 per cent of con- 
solidated net profits depleted working 
capital to the vanishing point. 

The following year, Erskine proposed 
a plan whereby Studebaker would ac- 
quire control of White Motor Co. It 
might have worked if 5 per cent of 
White stockholders had not dissented, 
thereby effectively blocking the Stude- 
baker management from _ applying 
White’s large liquid assets to its own 
pressing obligations. That was the eve 
of Waterloo. 

Sales continued to slip; losses piled 
up. Bankruptcy was inevitable. It ar- 
rived in March, 1933, during the worst 
banking crisis in the history of the 
country. 

On the morning of July 1, 1933, after 
making careful preparations, Albert 
Russel Erskine, went into his bathroom 
and with a revolver muffied in a towel 
put a bullet through his heart. 


ComeBACK: For almost ten years, 
Paul G. Hoffman had been vice presi- 
dent in charge of Studebaker sales. A 
successful dealer himself, he had the 
complete confidence of company dealers 
everywhere. 

Appointed receiver—together with 
Harold S. Vance, vice president in 
charge of production, and Ashton G. 
Bean, former president of White Motor 
Co.—Hoffman turned to an old Rockne 
precept: a strong offense is the strong- 
est defense. 


With something very close to blind 
optimism, he secured the court’s per- 
mission to spend $100,000 for newspaper 
advertisements as the opening battle in 
an aggressive campaign. The announce- 
ment that “Studebaker Carries On,” 
following almost directly on the heels 
of bankruptcy, was substantiated by 
subsequent events. 


Confidence in Hoffman prevented 4 
dealer flight. Only 100 of Studebaker's 
2,700 distributors called it quits. More 
than 100,000 cars were sold during the 
receivership. Within two years all cred- 
itors who held on to obligations issued 
at reorganization were more than pai( 
in full. 
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NEWS-WEEK FROM EUROPEAN 


Music TYPEWRITER: Gustav Rundstadt- 
ler, German engineer, recently opened a new 
market for typewriters. He brought out a 
machine that types musical notes and sym- 
bols. Equipped with an ordinary keyboard, 
the device has special keys that turn the roll- 
er back and forth a half line for proper 
spacing of notes. 





Abandoning its lowest-priced lines, 
the new company has concentrated on 
the medium-low- and medium-priced 
fields with its Dictator and President. 
In 1936 it turned out more than 90,000 
cars, largest volume since 1929 and dou- 
ble that of 1935. 


Production for January, 1937, was 
9,292 cars and trucks; for the same 
month a year ago—6,621. The plant has 
consistently employed from 5,000 to 
6,000 men. Their shouts can be heard 
above the others in South Bend’s cele- 
bration this week. 


WAGES: Fatter Pay Envelopes 


For Labor in Varied Trades 


Leading automobile and tire compa- 
nies last week announced wage increases 
that will boost employes’ incomes by 
more than $40,000,000 annually. Chrys- 
ler led off with an average 10 per cent 
rise. General Motors and Packard fol- 
lowed with increases averaging 5 cents 
an hour (seepage13). In Akron, capital 
of the rubber trade, 35,000 employes of 
Firestone, Goodyear, Goodrich, and Gen- 
eral received raises ranging from 5 to 
8 cents an hour. 


This week the shower of liberality 
continued. A committee of men’s cloth- 
ing manufacturers, representing 85 per 
cent of the industry, signed a three-year 
contract with the C.I.O. affiliated Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. 
Terms: a 12 per cent pay rise, amount- 
ing to $30,000,000 annually, and con- 
tinuation of the 36-hour week. 


Sidney Hillman, representing the 
union’s 135,000 members, patted the 
Manufacturers on the back: “In the 
midst of industrial strife,” he observed, 
“here is an industry which amicably 
negotiates on all questions.” 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® For more than a year three-fourths of 
the country’s public-utility holding com- 
panies have refused to register with 
SEC as required by the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935. Last 
week the utilities’ united front sudden- 
ly collapsed: two of the larger units, 
North American Co. and American 
Water Works and Electric Co. unex- 
pectedly announced they would register. 
Other firms are expected to follow suit. 
Reason: the decision of Federal Jus- 
tice Julian W. Mack last month holding 
that registration doesn’t constitute a 
waiver of holding companies’ constitu- 
tional rights. 


® In the textile race last year, cotton 
easily maintained its lead, accounting 
for 81.9 per cent of all fibers consumed. 
Runners-up: wool, 9.1 per cent; rayon, 
7.6; silk, 1.4. Compared with 1935, 
cotton and rayon consumption scored 
gains, silk and wool declined. 


® For sale: Daisy Hill Farm, 600-acre 
estate of the late Van Sweringen broth- 
ers, Cleveland railroad owners. Cleve- 
land’s Union Trust Co., itself in liquida- 
tion, offered “this very wonderful prop- 
erty” (eleven master chambers and an 
indoor swimming pool) in order to pay 
off the estate’s unpaid taxes and over- 
due mortgage interest. 


® Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. cleared 
up arrears on its $7 preferred stock and 
declared a 50 cents a share dividend on 
its common—first since 1932. The com- 
pany also announced 1936 earnings: 
$10,831,031, compared with $5,452,240 
in 1935. A 13 per cent sales spurt 
caused the improvement. 


® Increased popularity of carnations 
didn’t just happen; up-to-date business 
methods revived the old-fashioned flow- 
er, according to L. E. Clody, secretary 
of the American Carnation Society 
which met in Chicago last week. Hor- 
ticulturists brought out new varieties: 
white carnations, red-tipped; pink 
blooms edged with white; maroon and 
yellow combinations. To boost sales 
appeal, they devised catchy names: 
Red Laddie, Dairymaid, Dimity. Men’s 
fashion magazines also helped by set- 
ting the style for maroon carnations as 
boutonnieres with evening clothes. Re- 
sult: carnation sales have doubled in 
the past four years. 


® Strikes and floods couldn’t stop the 
steel industry last month. Ingot pro- 
duction totaled 4,736,697 tons—highest 
for any January in history. January, 
1929, output was 4,500,131 tons. 


® The Young Management Corp., New 
York investment counselors, surveyed 
the flood damage for its probable ef- 
fects on business. Conclusions: ‘“Re- 
tail trade in some of the affected areas 
has completely collapsed, but ...a 
buying spurt can be expected when the 
waters recede ... There will be a large 
demand for household products... The 
railroads will benefit to some extent 
through inbound traffic . . . Rehabilita- 
tion of buildings . . . will call for large 
quantities of steel, lumber, cement, 
paint.” 





New Discoveries in 
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pee scientists have made an amazing new dis- 


very which it is believed will grow hair quickly 
if the hair roots are not dead. Employs Infra- 
Red Rays and can be used in any home with elec- 
tricity. You are offered 30 days free trial and if it 
do esn't end dandruff, give:scalp tissues new life, 
grow new hair—trial costs you nothir 1g. Users all 
wer America report startling results 
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TRANSITION 





Born: To Jose Iturbi, pianist, a 
granddaughter, Maria Teresa Hero, in 
New York. The child is the daughter 
of Stephen Hero, young American vi- 
olinist, and the former Maria Iturbi. 


...To Harry H. Woodring, Secretary 
of War, and the former Helen Coolidge, 
daughter of Senator Marcus A. Cool- 
idge of Massachusetts, a son, Cooper 
Coolidge Woodring, their third child, 
in Washington, D.C. 


..-To Crown Prince Umberto of Italy 
and Princess Marie Jose, daughter of 
the late King Albert of the Belgians, a 
second child, their first son, Victor Em- 
manuel, in Rome. 

Birtupay: William T. Tilden, pro- 
fessional tennis player, now on tour, 
44, Feb. 10. 


... Joseph C. Lincoln, author of Cape 
Cod stories, 67, Feb. 13. 

ENGAGED: McClelland Barclay, 43, 
magazine illustrator, and Virginia 
Moore, 22, Bennettsville, S.C., girl se- 
lected by Barclay as his model for a 
figure in the Republican national cam- 


paign poster. 


...-Laurence Stallings, newspaper man 
since 1915, newsreel editor, and co- 
author with Maxwell Anderson of 
“What Price Glory?”; to Louise St. 
Leger Vance, debutante of the 1930 sea- 
son. Stallings was divorced by his first 
wife last Dec. 1. 

Marriep: Mrs. Carolyn Hyde Wood- 
in, divorced wife of William Woodin 
Jr., son of the late Secretary of the 
- Treasury, and Melville Hanna Haskell, 
a distant relative of the late Senator 
Mark Hanna; at Lake Wales, Fla. 

Divorce Sovucut: By Julia Liard, 
film actress, from Jack Kirkland, play- 
wright, co-author of “Tobacco Road’’; 
they married last Dec. 13. Kirkland’s 
first wife, Nancy Carroll of the films, 
divorced him in 1931: Jayne Shadduck, 
also of the movies, divorced him Feb. 
26, 1935. 


DivorcepD: Thomas Patton Chees- 
berough, by the former Charlotte Mil- 
burn Pickering, on grounds of cruelty, 
in Reno. They married last Mar. 4, six 
months after he was divorced by the 
former Eleanor Davies, daughter of 
Joseph E. Davies, Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, and now the wife of Senator Mil- 
lard Tydings of Maryland. 

Arrivep: Mrs. D. Buchanan Merry- 
man, Mrs. Wallis Warfield Simpson’s 
“Aunt Bessie” and chaperone, in New 
York, from the Riviera, where she left 
Mrs. Simpson. She posed for pictures 
and agreed to an interview, but then 
refused to answer any questions about 
her niece and the Duke of Windsor. 


..+ Hilaire Belloc, British historian, in 
New York, from England, dressed as 
usual in greatcoat and wing collar. 
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INTERNATIONAL PHOTOS 
Elaine Barrie: Returned from ‘Hannibal’ 
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“I’m writing nothing at present, so I’ve 
come to lecture those who’ll listen.” 


..+ Helen Keller, deaf and blind author. 
in New York, from a European trip 
durint which she “saw” many of Ro- 
din’s sculptures: “It was a marvelous. 
inspiring, and shaking experience, be- 
ing permitted to touch such great 
works as ‘The Thinker,’ ‘Victor Hugo,’ 
and the majestic figure of ‘Balzac.’ 
Please say that I felt in this tense body 
the same effort of thought that shook 
me long ago, when my teacher first 
spelled ‘water’ into my hand.” 

DEPARTED: Elaine Barrie, actress and 
divorce-suing wife of John Barrymor: 
from the cast of “The Return of Han- 
nibal,”’ scheduled to open this week in 
Hollywood. According to Walter Win- 
chell, local critics found “she looked 
like Salome but played like Salami.” 

ADJUDGED INCOMPETENT: Edwin Mark:- 
ham, 84-year-old poet who won fame 
37 years ago with “The Man With the 
Hoe.” Two physicians testified that, 
though his memory of literature, his 
own poetry, and the distant past was 
excellent, he had no recollection of the 
immediate past. Bearded, dressed in a 
red sweater and a Windsor tie, glanc- 
ing at a piece of paper as he tried to 
speak, he struggled to address the jury. 
The judge asked him for the paper: 
Markham handed it over; it was blank. 

Sick List: Mrs. Jack Dempsey (Han- 
nah Williams), wife of the former 
heavyweight boxing champion (emer- 
gency appendicitis operation): recover- 
ing at Miami Beach, Fla. 


...Nelson Eddy, singer (throat opera- 
tion): while Kansas City surgeons op- 
erated, Eddy interrupted to render ‘Old 
Man River.” He explained: “Just want- 
ed to see if I could still sing.” 

Diep: Samuel Shipman, 53, author 
of more than 30 plays, including ‘East 
Is West” and “The Woman in Room 
13”; of a heart attack, in New York. 


-«+Dr. Patrick Thomas Campbell, 65, 
Boston’s Superintendent of Schools; of 
a heart attack, in Boston. 


---Hugh M. Freer, 68, former traffic 
manager of the Fleischman Yeast Co., 
and, since that company’s 1929 merger, 
vice president of Standard Brands, Inc., 
in charge of traffic, purchasing, equip- 
ment, real estate, and construction; of 
a heart attack, in New York. 


-+«+Harry Sheldon, 75, a founder and 
for 35 years president of the Alle- 
gheny Steel Co.; after an illness of 
several months, in Pittsburgh. 


-++Edward Valentine Shepard, 47, 
bridge authority who specialized in the 
mathematical aspects of the game; of 
a heart attack, in New York. 


- ++ Dr. Frank Smithies, 56, authority on 
intestinal ailments; of a cerebral hem- 
orrhage, in Chicago. 

--+-John Paul Laffey, 74, retired gen- 
eral counsel and head of the du Pont 
Company’s legal department; after 4 
stroke, in Wilmington, Del. 
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NOVEL: Rides 
Again in Story of the South 


Cavalry Hero 


Any long Southern novel dealing with 
the Civil War starts its commercial 
career under a handicap. It is inevi- 
tably compared with “Gone With the 
Wind,” which, grossing more than a 
million copies in seven months, still sells 
at the rate of 10,000 a day. The latest 
piece of literary merchandise from Dixie 
seems unlikely to equal these figures. 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Caroline Gordon mixes fact with fiction 


But there should be satisfactory profits 
in None Shall Look Back (By Caroline 
Gordon. 878 pages, 130,600 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.75). 

Like Margaret Mitchell, author of the 
super-seller, Caroline Gordon writes of 
places and people she knows. The cen- 
tury-old house she shares with her hus- 
band, Allen Tate, Southern writer and 
poet, overlooks the Cumberland Valley 
acres of her ancestors. Past the brick 
mansion, 75 years ago, rode the native 
tobacco planters’ sons—-grandfathers of 
today’s planters—boasting about what 
they would do to the Yanks at Fort 
Donelson. They fought under “old For- 
rest,” the brilliant cavalry officer who 
harried the Federals in Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, and Georgia. 

Nathaniel Bedford Forrest, Lieuten- 
ant General, C. S. A., is the giant of this 
story. A powerful figure mounted on an 
iron-gray gelding, he dashes through 
frapeshot and cannister to slash off 
cnemy heads with a sword twice regu- 
lation size. 

Forrest is only one of many historic 
officers revealed in the magnificent bat- 
tle scenes. Bragg, Pillow, Longstreet, 
Grant, Thomas, and others appear in 
brief glimpses. 

The author’s chief contributions to 
this list include Fontaine Allard, a Ken- 
tucky tebacco planter; Lucy Churchill, 
his granddaughter; and Rives Allard, 
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of the family’s Georgia branch. Through 
them and a confusion of relations, Miss 
Gordon shows the terror, suffering, and 
ruin which the invading Northern 
armies brought to the South. 

Fear of a Negro insurrection haunted 
the Allard women. Their house, acci- 
dentally fired by careless Yankees, col- 
lapsed in a heap of ashes. Their men, 
who had ridden so proudly off to glory, 
seldom returned; instead came mes- 
sages of glorious deaths. 

Toward the end, readers may find the 
din of battle too continuous. They will 
also regret that the author didn’t cut 
her cast and develop a few individuals 
more thoroughly. Parts of ‘‘None Shall 
Look Back” are memorable; but even 
the thunder of guns doesn’t explain the 
absence of someone like Scarlett 
O’Hara, Miss Mitchell’s profitable prote- 
gee. 


SHAKESPEARE: Bard, Perhaps 
Was a Couple of Other Fellows 


Seven years ago, Alden Brooks, ex- 
Harvard instructor and newspaper man, 
set out to write another biography of 
William Shakespeare from the original 
sources. He started at Stratford on 
Avon and dug into the sixteenth centu- 
ry. Now he comes up with an account- 
ing of his work, published this week as 
Will Shakspere, Factotum and Agent 
(374 pages, 97,400 words. Round 
Table Press, New York. $3). Though 
crammed with references, it is a star- 
tling and exciting book. 

No poet named William Shakespeare 
ever lived, says Brooks. There was a 
fellow who called himself Will Shak- 
spere, but he is not the giant of legend. 
Born in the country of peasant stock, 
he gained a reputation in his butcher's 
apprentice days as a natural wit by 
making funny speeches when he killed 
a calf. He married a home-town girl be- 
cause she was pregnant. Anne What- 
ely seems just as authentic a name for 
her as Anne Hathaway. 

The young couple took a cottage 
and settled down to obscurity. But 
young Shakspere got into debt—and 
into the game preserves of the local 
Earl. After a particularly bad poaching 
scandal he deserted his wife and baby 
and went off to London. There he be- 
came a hanger-on of the theatre. His 
first real job was holding the horses of 
noble playgoers. 

The horseholder prospered. He be- 
came a prompter and was also in charge 
of the costumes, which he owned and 
rented out. Shakspere made a good 
thing out of this and was soon able to 
branch out into play-broking and pro- 
ducing. Like other managers of the 
time he wrote a little on the shows he 
put on and even acted in them occasion- 
ally. 

Crooked and avaricious, this Shak- 
spere victimized cronies and employes. 
He was so close with his money that 
they retaliated in satires and invective. 
In one burlesque he was pilloried as 
“Posthaste,”” a rascally illiterate who 
posed as a gentleman and wrote dog- 
gerel plays. Some contemporaries, 
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however, conceded him a “facetious 
grace in writing.” 

William Shakespeare of the great tra- 
dition was a literary fiction, according to 
Brooks. He says that name was used 
as a blind to hide the real authorship of 
the works; that Will Shakspere was 
paid for the use of his name. Brooks 
suggests that at least seven men— 
Marlowe, Kyd, Nashe, Peele, Lyly, 
Lodge, and Greene—worked on the 
dramas. Many of them were rewrite 
jobs on old Italian and English pieces. 

_But none contained in its original form 
the speeches and poetic passages that 
have made William Shakespeare’s name 
the greatest in English letters. 

Brooks maintains that one domi- 
nating genius gives the plays their im- 
mortality. This man is identified only 
as the “Poet” or the “Shakespearean 
genius.” In his present book Brooks 
is concerned solely with Will Shak- 
spere, country wit and theatrical fac- 
totum. In another to follow he promises 
to identify this ‘‘Poet.” 

The present book will probably raise 
a scholastic howl, especially among the 
English, who are hypersensitive about 
their Bard of Avon. But they will re- 
member that it was another Harvard 
man, Dr. Leslie Hotson, who dug into 
the old records and put the finger on 
who killed Kit Marlowe. 


e 
BIOGRAPHY: Of Meteoric Sisi 
And the Glittering Hapsburgs 


Inspired by his cousin Elisabeth's 
walking tours, mad King Ludwig II of 
Bavaria decided to ride 109 miles from 
Munich to Innsbruck. He could do it, he 
felt, by circling the Royal Riding Acad- 
emy. Fully dressed for travel, he be- 
gan his trip around the brilliantly lit 
‘ building at 8 in the evening and jogged 
steadily until 3 A.M. By then, he rea- 
soned, he had reached the excellent inn 
at Kufstein. He dismounted, ate a 
heavy ‘“Kufstein” meal, and went on his 
way refreshed. He rode all the next day 
and into the evening. Finally reaching 
his “destination,’”’ he greeted the ‘“Inns- 
bruck villagers” and went to bed. 

The mad Bavarian Wittelsbachs play 
an important part in Bertita Harding’s 
spirited and carefully documented bi- 
ography, Golden Fleece—The Story of 
Franz Joseph and Elisabeth of Austria 
(348 pages, 12,500 words. Illustrations, 
bibliography, index. Bobbs-Merrill, In- 
dianapolis. $3.50). 

Perhaps the sanest member of the 
crazy family was Duchess Ludovika, 
who brought five daughters into the 
world, then faced the problem of marry- 
ing them off. When the eldest, Helene, 
was 19, mother and daughter departed 
hopefully for the Summer court of 
Ludovika’s handsome, unmarried neph- 
ew, Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria. 
At the last minute, they included Elisa- 
beth, 15-year-old madcap of the erratic 
family, in the party. 

“Sisi” proved more of a nuisance than 
a companion. On the way to Ischl, she 
tried to encourage a horse to drink, fell 
into the trough, and ruined her clothes. 
Several days later she burst in upon the 
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luncheon at which her mother and Aunt 
Sophie, Dowager Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, were trying to push Franz Joseph 
and Helene into matrimony. 

For the dashing, 23-year-old Emperor, 
it was love at second sight: as children 
he and Elisabeth had played together 
for a few weeks. Abruptly ditching 
Helene, Franzi announced to his moth- 
er: “She’s marvelous. I want Sisi.” 
Less than a year later the beautiful girl, 
who was afterwards Europe’s most- 
talked-of woman, sailed up the Danube 
in a rose-covered steamer, and became 
Empress. 

The lovely Sisi began her spectacular 





NEWSPHOTOS 
Bertita Harding resurrects an Empress 


royal career by clashing with her 
mother-in-law. Archduchess Sophie 
hated the country-bred Empress who 
preferred horses to Europe’s most cere- 
monious court. Sisi won her first battle 
when she refused to parade through 
Viennese streets to demonstrate her 
pregnancy—so the populace could be 
sure Austria wasn’t fraudulently pre- 
sented with an heir. But her beauty 
captivated Budapest, charmed insurgent 
Hungary, and set the stage for closer 
Austro-Hungarian friendship. 

Travel was an important royal func- 
tion in binding the liberal Emperor's 
loosely knit possessions—imperial per- 
sonal appearances inspired confidence 
and loyal affection. Beginning as an un- 
rivaled good-will ambassadress, the un- 
happy Sisi succumbed to wanderlust. 
She fied to the far corners of the earth, 
the victim of fads ranging from dieting 
and study of insanity to classical litera- 
ture. She bought islands with her 
pocket money and—like Ludwig, her 
demented cousin—amused herself by 
building fantastic palaces which she 
seldom occupied. 

While she rode to hounds in England 
or languished in the Isles of Greece, 
Franzi stayed in Vienna wrestling with 
problems of state. He wrote his wife 
faithful, touching letters and cultivated 
his famous handlebar mustaches and 
sideburns. Even Franzi’s devotion 
couldn’t conceal Sisi’s successive fail- 
ures as mother, Empress, and wife. 
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The meteoric Sisi outshone Franz 
Joseph. Yet his heroic dignity with- 
stood years of misfortune. Twice de- 
feated in war, bereft of his favorite 
brother, Maximilian, by execution _in 
Mexico, his only son by suicide, and his 
wife by assassination, the Emperor saw 
his bad luck culminate at Sarajevo, 
where the pistol shot which killed his 
nephew and heir-apparent, Archduke 
Ferdinand, precipitated the World War. 
That struggle brought on the collapse 
of a dynasty to which Hohenzollerns, 
Bonapartes, and Windsors alike were 
upstart parvenus. 


“Golden Fleece” begins like a Franz 
Lehar operetta and ends like a Maxwell 
Anderson tragedy (see page 24). Based 
on much new material from the Austri- 
an Government archives, it gains little 
of its brilliant coloring at the expense of 
historical accuracy. In reader interest, 
writing craftsmanship, and vigorous 
characterization, the dual biography 
rivals the season’s best novels. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Pushkin. By Ernest J. Simmons. 439 
pages, 188,700 words. Notes, biblioy- 
raphy, index. Harvard Universit, 
Press, Cambridge. $4. The first impor 
tant biography in English of Russia's 
greatest poet, whose centenary is being 
celebrated this year. Pushkin’s amo- 
rous escapades, which make those ot 
his great contemporary Byron look like 
the peccadillos of a parson, get as 
much space as the erudite estimate oi 
his work. The semibarbaric Russia ot! 
that day is painted on a large canvas 
and serves as admirable background 
for the figure of the man whom the 
Soviets call “the father of Russian lit- 
erature.” 


The Sea of Grass. By Conrad Rich- 
ter. 149 pages, 32,000 words. Knop/ 
New York. $1.25. Simple, clear pros: 
illumines the twilight of a forgotten 
race of titans—cattle barons who 
fought the right of government-invite 
“nesters” to homestead on the seas 0! 
grass. A melodramatic plot and wea!: 
characterizations don’t keep this nove!- 
ette from being an effective new chap- 
ter in the American pioneer saga. 


Zero Hour. By Richard Freund. 253 
pages, 80,000 words. Maps, index. Ov- 
ford University Press, New York. $2.50. 
A balanced survey of the postwar jun- 
gle of diplomatic wiles and nationalist 
ambitions. Germany emerges as chie! 
cause of the next war. The neatest 
phrase is for Palestine: “The Twice- 
Promised [to Arabs, and Jews, by 
Great Britain] Land.” 


The Moons Ride Over. By Carl Zuck- 
mayer, translated by Moray Firth. 34/4 
pages, 135,400 words. Viking, New 
York. $2.50. Neurotic postwar intellec- 
tuals gather in the Italian Tyrol for a 
Summer’s house party at the romantic 
Castle Salvare. Combining the “Grand 
Hotel” technique with philosophical 
slow motion suggestive of Thomas 
Mann, a young German poet writes 4 
superior first novel. 





















“Well, Doc—my Ford ‘60° gives me 
everything I need, but with the stork 
so close I’m glad you’ve got the ‘85°!” 
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